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IRON MYSTERIES 
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SCIENCE TRYING TO 
SOLVE THEM 

A Little Tub and What It 
Means in Industry 

NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN 

Although man has used iron for 
thousands of years, and although the 
Iron Age is very old, iron remains full 
of mysteries. 

It is now being subjected to inquiry 
more thoroughly than ever before. The 
old rule-of-thumb methods by which 
iron was treated much as a cook makes 
an apple-pie, taking so much of this 
and so much of that, arc being discarded 
and the metal is coming to bo better 
understood. 

This is another object lesson in the 
need for research and in the way we 
should regard familiar objects. Always 
wo should wonder about things, no 
matter how common they may seem. 
Nothing is really common; all matter 
is full of mystery and wonder, 

A Small Blast Furnace 

The Cast-Iron Research Association 
has just worked out an improved cupola 
for the production of iron for first-class 
castings. The cupola is a small blast 
furnace, the word being Latin for a 
little tub, and its distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic is that it is fed, not with iron ore, 
but with pig or scrap-iron, to produce a 
refined material for fine castings. It 
was found that many castings contained 
bad and porous parts, making them 
weak, and this was due to bad melting. 
The new cupola gives a sound result, 
and hundreds of the new typo have 
been installed. 

. But liow remarkable it is that in this 
great iron country we should only now 
be using a really satisfactory blast 
furnace to produce the metal for fine 
castings ! 

' Understanding Iron 

. Then there is the difficult question of 
the constitution of cast-iron. Irons can 
bo made of identical chemical compo¬ 
sitions which have yet very different 
qualities. Research, lias shown that 
this is due to the conditions of melting ; 
experiment, is bringing iron experts to 
understand what lias always seemed the 
capricious behaviour of the metal. 

Wc know of no greater encourage¬ 
ment for research than these iron ex¬ 
periments, relating to a substance which 
lias been known for so many thousands 
of years. Iron has been in general use 
for about 3000 years, and at the British 
Museum they have a piece of iron taken 
from the Great Pyramid which is 
probably 4000 years old. The Assyrian 
could do much with iron, and in the 
ruins of Nineveh was discovered a piece 
of a great iron saw three feet eight 
inches long. 

And still there is much left to dis¬ 
cover about the most useful of metals ! 



The hedgerows are now (hick with blackberries, and this little maid, though knowing that 
the finest fruit Is usually difficult to reach, is determined to secure only the very best. 


TO THE MOON 
AND BACK 

A WIRELESS VOYAGE 

What a Professor Told the 
* British Association 

THE DOPPELGANGER 

Wireless waves accomplish many 
voyages at which their senders can only 
wonder. Professor E. V. Appleton told 
the British Association at Bristol of 
some of them. 

There are wireless waves which, 
instead of circling the Earth sedately 
in the sixth of a. second, go off the 
Earth on a voyage of their own and do 
iiot come back for half a minute. 

Half a minute is thirty seconds, and 
the wave travels at 186,000 miles a 
second, so, that a simple computation 
shows that it must have made a round 
trip of over five million miles. 

It has been to the Moon and back, 
and far beyond it. This year it would 
venture half-way to that little minor 
planet Eros, which, when it comes 
nearest to the Earth, is only thirteen 
million miles away. ' 

Reflected Waves 

The wandering wireless wave never 
reaches: so far as the Sun, for that 
double journey would take it more than 
16 minutes. It has been suggested by 
Professor Stormer, of Norway, that 
long before the wireless wave can reach 
so far it is reflected by vast cascades of 
electrical particles shot from the Sun. 

Strange to say the waves failed to 
come back when the Sun was eclipsed 
by the Moon, as the French Eclipse 
■Expedition found last year. 

What sends them back is therefore not 
quite certain, but these echoes of the 
wave, following on the first waves like 
shadows, are rather a practical obstacle 
■in wireless television. 

. Though some echoes make 110 ap¬ 
pearance for half a minute, the commoner 
ones appear in the thousandth of a 
second. They have perhaps been only 
as far as the heights where the aurora 
plays, or not so far. But in television 
from distant stations they produce the 
effect of a secondary image peering over 
the head of the first one. 

In old legends the tale was told of 
a Doppclganger, or Double, which 
would accompany a man like an image 
of himself. 

These wireless' echoes are to be re¬ 
garded as the doppelgangers of television. 

FEWER PUBLIC HOUSES 

Just over thirty years ago there'were 
34 public houses to every ten thousand 
people in England and Wales ; last 
year the number was down to 20 in ten 
thousand. 

In the ten years from 1895 to 1904 the 
average decrease in licences was 386 a 
year, and in the next 25 years it wau 
882 a year. 
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A COTSWOLD VILLAGE 
AND ITS MONUMENTS 

WHAT IS WOODCHESTER 
DOING ? 

Breaking Up an Ancient Tomb 
to Make a Road 

ROMAN PAVEMENT AND 
BRITISH BARROW 

A sad story comes from the Cotswokl 
■parish of Woodchestcr. ■ 

There, fifteen centuries and more ago, 
the Romans laid doimi a mosaic pavement 
of great splendour which still exists where 
they left it, covered with earth. 

There, long before the Romans came, 
a proud Briton died and was buried in 
an impressive tomb, and the tomb has now 
been broken up to make a road. 

Was ever such sacrilege ? If we re¬ 
member rightly it is not long since an 
old .cottage was removed from this part 
of the world and sent across the Atlantic ; 
but the breaking up of this ancient tomb 
is an offence far more unpatriotic. 
Woodchester is famous for its Roman 
pavement, although it covers it up so 
that it cannot be seen; but it is not fame 
but infamy which wo see in -this story 
of the sleeping chieftain’s tomb. 

A Tump 

The story is told in a letter to The 
Times. Seeing a field which gave 
promise of worked flints, the writer of 
the letter asked the farmer’s permission 
to search, whereupon the farmer, a 
friendly man, pointed out a clump of 
trees in the distance and told him that a 
■" tump,” the local name for one of the 
prehistoric mounds marking the sites of 
graves, had recently been dug into for 
stone for work on the WoodchesterEstate, 
and that discoveries had been made. 

Inquiry showed that there had been 
finds indeed, and dire consequences. 
The barrow, which was of the Bronze 
Age, was at the time of the excava¬ 
tion a mound five feet high, roofed with 
a great stone and containing a stone 
chamber in which were a skull attd part 
’ of a skeleton with an almost perfect drink¬ 
ing-vessel and some worked flint tools. 

Bronze Age Burial 

The body had been laid. Bronze Age 
fashion, in a contracted position, with 
the drinking-vessel within reach, The 
stone was now broken and carried away, 
the skull and other bones were taken into 
safe keeping, but idle hands had wrenched 

■ two of the teeth from their sockets. 

The discovery would have interested 
any man of science, for the beaker, as 
'these drinking-vessels.are called, was an 
almost perfect example. But this ancient 
tomb, relic of mysterious wonder men of 
the age which saw the rise of Stonehenge 
and other primitive monuments, serves 
now as a quarry to mend a road. 

Need we wonder that, in days still 
more unromantic than our own, Shake¬ 
speare feared for his very bones after 
death, and had inscribed for his tomb 
that pitiful appeal beginning : 

Good friend, for ■J.esu’s sake forbeare 
’, To dig the dust enclosed here. 

The Tomb of Cyrus 

Perhaps this . ancient man of the 
Bronze Age was a poet too, perhaps 
a chieftain, certainly someone who 
mattered, or those who laid him to rest 
would not have made him such a tomb. 

Graves should appeal to the hearts of 
all, and' tlicir stones should be granted 
the, sanctity they possessed for those 
who laid their dead within them. 
Long, long ago Alexander found the 
tomb, broken and defiled, of one who in 
an earlier age had been renowned. It 
was that of Cyrus the Persian, and it 
bore the inscription : 

■ 0 man, whosoever thou art, and when - 
soever thou contest (for come I know thou 
will), I am Cyrus; the founder of the 
Persian Empire. Envy me not the little 
earth that covers my bones. 


THE WORLD AND 
ITS FOOD 

WILL THERE BE ENOUGH ? 

A British Association Prophecy 
That Failed 

AND ANOTHER TO TAKE 
NOTE OF 

When the British Association met 
at 'Bristol thirty-three years ago Dr 
Henry Armstrong, himself a great 
chemist, listened to the prediction of the 
chemist—President Sir William Crookes, 
about the wheat supply of the world. 

Sir William Crookes said (the present 
writer heard him say it) that unless 
means were found to obtain nitrates 
from the nitrogen of the air to fertilise 
the world’s wheat lands a shortage of 
wheat, a world famine, would have to 
bo faced in little more than thirty years. 

After Thirty Years 

The President-prophet said that per¬ 
haps some of those who listened to 
him would attend a meeting of the 
British Association after the lapse of 
those thirty years, and would be able 
to judge how Ids forecasts were justified. 

The thirty years have passed, a 
generation as the generations of men 
arc reckoned, and now one of his hearers, 
.Dr Armstrong himself, reviews the pro¬ 
phecy and offers a new one of his own. 

Wheat has not failed us. Last year 
there was a glut. But one of the con¬ 
ditions which Sir William Crookes set 
out as necessary to ward off a scarcity 
has been fulfilled. The chemists who 
followed him have drawn the fertilising 
nitrates from the air in abundance. 

The other condition, of which Sir 
William Crookes was unaware, is that 
the wheat-breeders, by breeding new 
varieties of wheat, have found one 
which can be grown farther north, and 
so have added millions of acres to the 
world’s whcatfields. 

Dr Henry Armstrong, conscious that 
man’s needs will continue to call forth 
successful endeavour to meet them, does 
not hesitate to venture on a prophecy 
of his own on the famine of another 
kind which may overtake the world. 
Nitrates will not fail it, he declares, but 
phosphates may. 

Science Will Find a Way 

Australia is hungering for phosphates 
now. There is very little phosphate on 
her dun plains, and practically none on 
her central desert. Africa has not the 
phosphates she wants. But the world 
will someday starve if, to supply the 
phosphates which agricultural soils must 
have for fertility, she uses up the natural 
sources of supply without calling on the 
chemist to supplement them. 

The natural sources of phosphates 
and of potash, the need of which was 
experienced during the war, are not 
illimitable. What would the world do 
if they ran short ? 

Dr Armstrong, knowingly or unknow¬ 
ingly, supplies the answer while he 
utters his warning. The scientific 
intelligence of men will find some way 
of eking out the supplies. 

While the Earth remaineth feed time and 
harvest shall not cease. 

FROZEN BEEF 
The Truth About It 

It has long been thought that frozen 
beef becomes less palatable because of 
the freezing, but research shows that 
this is a delusion. 

When first-class beef was frozen it 
was found as palatable as when un¬ 
frozen. The truth seems to be that the 
notion about frozen beef being second- 
class arose, not from the freezing, but 
from the beef itself. This should 
encourage exporting countries to rear 
better grades of animals. 


DISHONESTY THE 
WORST POLICY 
The Soviet and the 
Capitalist 

Almost the only thing that can be 
said in favour of the Russian Soviet’s 
treatment of the Lena Goldfields Com¬ 
pany is that the Soviet is true to its 
principles of plundering the Capitalist. 

In this case the capitalist was en¬ 
couraged and actually invited by the 
Soviet to put money into an enterprise 
to develop gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc mining in Siberia and in the 
Ural and the Altai Mountains. It was 
a great concession in more than one 
sense of the word, extending over an 
area of 20,000 square miles in all, and it 
demanded more skill and knowledge to 
work it than the Soviet could find in 
tiie thinned ranks of its own Russian 
mining engineers and industrialists. 

A Binding Agreement 

Moreover the Soviet Government had 
not the money to work the metals. It 
therefore signed an agreement by which 
the Lena Company, an old-established 
concern with long experience of Russian 
mining under the Tsarist Government, 
should find both, the Soviet taking an 
agreed share of the profits. 

A very binding agreement was drawn 
up. The Lena Company got to work and 
put £3,500,000 of capital into it, as well 
as skill and experience. The enterprise 
began five years ago. As soon as it 
began to pay the Soviet Government, 
having gained ali the experience it 
wanted, and having satisfied itself that 
the mining was now established on a 
sound basis of profit-making, determined 
that the time had come to eject the 
enemy, the enemy being the capitalist 
wlro had paved the way. 

A Scrap of Paper 

It therefore proceeded to freeze out 
the Lena Company by every ingenious 
device known to the unscrupulous Com¬ 
munist. The binding agreement proved 
to bo a scrap of paper. 

In order to show that it had not been 
torn up without excuse the Soviet.agrecd 
to submit the case to a Court of Arbitra¬ 
tion. It nominated a Russian as its repre¬ 
sentative. The Lena Goldfields nomin¬ 
ated Sir Leslie Scott, an Englishman ; 
the chief arbitrator, or judge, was a 
German. At the last moment the Soviet 
withdrew its nominee and refused to 
plead before the Court. How far they 
were justified is shown by the £13,000,000 
damages which has been awarded. 

The Soviet Government may now 
reflect on the commercial adage that if 
the majority of people were not honest 
business would become impossible. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

The municipal telephone service of 
Hull last year made a profit of £16,000. 

There were well over 500 wicker 
baskets on a dray in the Strand the 
other day. 

There arc only 20,000 acres within 
ten miles of Charing Cross suitable for 
new playing fields. 

Dog’s Long Swim 

A Kirkcaldy minister’s dog has swum 
twelve miles to Kcrrara Island, where 
the minister was staying. 

Last Year’s Treaties 

There were sent to the League of 
Nations for registration last year 308 
treaties. Great Britain sent 42 and 
Canada eleven. 

Road Deaths Increasing 

Last year the deaths caused by 
vehicles on the roads of England and 
Wales numbered 5799, an increase of 
548 over 1928. 

Something Cheaper 

The Ministry of Health has this year 
reduced the price of its annual statistical 
volume of Local Taxation Returns from 
15s to 3s 6d. 


SHELTIE’S DAY 
IS OVER 

THE PASSING OF THE 
CHILDREN’S FRIEND 
One More Sad Scene in This 
Changing World 

FATE OF 200 PONIES 

Not only is forsaken St Kilda a 
melancholy little place in the ocean, 
now that its last inhabitants have 
gone ; there is sorrow of another kind 
in the Shetland Isles. 

The Shctlands have for ages been 
associated with their delighted little 
ponies. Wc hear that the hand of death 
has recently descended in wholesale 
fashion upon these ponies in the place 
which for centuries has been their 
home. Two hundred have been shot. 

There is no longer a paying market 
for them, and they arc being destroyed. 
Ever since men have loved and used 
horses and ponies for their own work 
and pleasure they have had Shetland 
ponies for their children. But the day 
of the Sheltie has passed. 

Dangerous Roads 

People now own motor-cars in such . 
numbers that children, when home from 
school, no longer have leisure for riding; 
they are taken out motoring with their 
parents. Even where there is time for 
riding the pony cannot hold its own. 
Few small houses can afford room for 
a stable as well as a garage, and what 
modern chauffeur knows how to groom 
and feed a pony and keep it healthy ? 
It is difficult enough to teach them the 
mere rudiments of car mechanism ; we 
can hardly ask them to tax tlicir brains 
with a knowledge of the ways and wants 
of living things. 

But even were all the conditions 
favourable there would still remain 
the greatest barrier of all. Such multi¬ 
tudes of cars now daily take the road 
that the highways are no longer - safe 
for children- to go riding. That .is 
the most serious question of all. The 
streets of London are so dangerous that 
men who are practised riders fear to 
ride through them, but liayc their horses 
led to Hyde Park whenever they.would 
ride in the Row. 

In the Coal Mines 

There used to be a sure outlet for 
the Shetland pony. Thousands of 
them worked in the coal mines of the 
country. The sturdy little creatures 
helped to win the Great War. We had 
not an ounce of coal too much for our 
requirements and those of our Allies ; 
coat as fuel for ships and factories, 
coal from which to extract explosives 
and antiseptics and medicines. The 
Shetland ponies in the mines just pulled 
us through. 

The coal trade is slack, and more and 
more owners of mines are introducing 
machinery. So the reign of the Sheltie, 
whatever its old sphere of usefulness, is 
over. Tragedy has found our famous 
little pony in its very home, the supply 
of Shelties is attacked at its source, and 
soon this splendid little creature, friend 
of children of so many generations, may 
be but a memory. Picture on page 12 


Things Said 

There are places in the Arctic where it 
is 10 degrees hotter than London in a 
heat wave. Vilhjalmur Stefansson 

People who speak of the good old days 
have never lived in them. 

Mrs Rachel Swain, aged 100 
I hope, while we are passing through a 
troubled period, wc shall not lose faith 
in our independent spirit. ■ 

Mr J. H. Thomas, ALP. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
a decent body, but a diseased mind is 
something to be thoroughly ashamed of. 

Mr Lansbury 
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Weather indoors and out • Launching the 


o 
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Flying tour 


lifeboat 



Keeping Cool—This elephant seemed to be smiling 
contentedly when the photographer found him onjoying 
n bathe at the London Zoo during the boat wave. 


Arctic London—While people outside were complaining of the 
heat thi3 man working in the ice-manufacturing plant of a 
London firm of caterers was wrapped up like an Arctic explorer. 


A Sunshine IVIeter—Here is a picture showing a reading of the 
hours of sunshine being taken in London. The concentrated 
rays of the Sun leave a mark on specially-prepared paper. 





Launching the Lifeboat—This photograph of the Filey lifeboat being hauled down to the sea proves once again that the camera can make a picture worthy of an artist's brush. 


Flying Travellers—A squadron'of R.A.F. flying boats is here seen passing over Calshot 
seaplane station in Hampshire at the etartof a 3500-mMos tour of the Baltis porta. 


Repairing London's Streets—Summer is the time when London streets are repaired. This 
year Reqent Street has been relalclj and in this picture we see the work in progress. 
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THE THEATRE BY 
THE AVON 


10,000 People 

And Four Hogs 


THE UNEMPLOYED ARE 
NOT EMIGRATING 


THE VILLAGE OF 
BOURNEMOUTH 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
RISING 

The Springs Bubbling Up in 
the Foundations 

A MOST BEAUTIFUL PLACE 

When the builders of Shakespeare’s 
new Memorial Theatre by the side of ■ 
the Avon at Stratford began work 18 
months ago they little dreamed that 
they would have to deal with a number 
of springs rising in the foundations. 

But the springs were there, and- a 
lot of trouble they caused. As the work 
went on the water increased, and enough 
to supply a small town came gushing 
from the springs. It was tested, and 
found quite suitable for domestic use, 
but Stratford did not want it. 

There was only one way to deal with 
it. Pumps were installed which poured 
the troublesome water into the river at 
the rate of 45,000 gallons an hour. It 
was a struggle between the builders and 
the water, and day and night it went 
on; but at last the builders won and the 
foundations have now been completed. 

From now the water will percolate 
through the subsoil under the founda¬ 
tions to the river. It would have been 
unwise to lay pipes to convey it, for if 
that had been done the river, when in 
flood, would have found its way along 
them into the foundations. 

Pleasant but Impossible 

Someone suggested that the water 
should be used for a fountain to 
play in the theatre gardens. That 
would have been pleasant, but it was 
impossible, for there is not sufficient' 
pressure behind the water. 

The builders were grateful when all 
this trouble was overcome, but it was 
not the only worry for them. Deep down 
they came upon the brickwork of an old 
canal basin which had to bo dug out to 
allow the concrete piles to be driven in. 
Driving in the piles was an immense 
task. Nearly 300 were driven down to a 
depth of 20 feet, the pile-driving engine 
having a force of 12 tons for each blow. 
Even longer were the 220 steel piles 
driven in around the pit beneath the 
stage. These were 34 feet long. Never 
has Stratford heard so much hammering. 

Happily this work is finished, and the 
new theatre is slowly rising. It will be a 
beautiful place, and it is good-to know 
that all round it the trees arc being 
preserved. When it is finished there will 
not be a better situated theatre in 
Europe; and those who go to see the 
plays of Shakespeare there will find it 
delightful in the intervals to walk along 
the garden terraces by the riverside 
while the moonlight plays on the river 
Shakespeare loved. 

THE ELECTRIC ORGAN 
500 Valves and 100 Miles 
of Wire 

One of the most complicated pieces of 
electric machinery made today is the 
electric organ now installed in all big 
picture theatres. 

Originally thought out by a well- 
known telegraph engineer, Mr ’ Hopc- 
Joncs, it lias become more like a tele¬ 
phone exchange, the 61 keys of each 
keyboard having anything from one to 
nine electric contacts made of silver. 

There arc sometimes 500 electro¬ 
magnetic valves in an organ, and some¬ 
times 100 miles of wire connecting up 
the keys, switches, relays, and other 
electric devices. All kinds of musical 
effects can be-produced at the touch of a 
key, such as the xylophone, the castanets, 
birds singing, cocks crowing, and so on. 

Craftsmen of flic highest skill co¬ 
operate in building these wonderful 
organs, the best of which arc made in 
London, and are sent out to halls, cathe¬ 
drals, and theatres all over the world. 


A motorist driving twenty miles into 
London one Sunday morning from Kent 
made an interesting calculation which 
wo think may interest our readers. 

At one point, near Swanlcy, he met 
sixty motor-vehicles (cars and cycles) 
in a minute. 

Then he decided to take a rough 
census of the people riding along this 
road, the Lewisham and Sidcup road 
out of London. 

In a distance of about ten miles there 
were on this road on this Sunday 
morning, going toward the sea on 
cycles, in cars, in charabancs, and in all 
sorts of motor-vehicles, about ten thou¬ 
sand people. They were passed in less 
than an hour. The busiest parts of 
the road were the two or three miles at 
Deptford, Lewisham, and Lee; nearly 
half the ten thousand people were 
crowded into this piece of the road. 
The less crowded part of the road was 
from Camberwell Green to Westminster 
Bridge; the mile from Camberwell 
Green to the Oval had only about 250 
people, and the next mile to West¬ 
minster not more than 300. 

Selfish Folly 

Most of these people were seeking 
an innocent day’s enjoyment, but there 
were four hogs among them. 

Number 1 cut in and held up a line of 
trams and cars b}' his selfish folly. 

Nnmb.er 2, driving a big car, ignored 
the signals in front of him and rushed 
past, caring nothing. 

Number 3 drove blindly along a 
narrow lane and miraculously escaped 
a collision, thanks to the care of the 
other driver. 

Number 4 cut in and all but hit 
another car. 

I11 the morning the newspapers had a 
record of 16 dead, the column of casual¬ 
ties beginning with a description of 
how an open car was about to pass a 
car in front when it hit it in the rear and 
met an oncoming car. It was precisely 
what these four lunatics at the wheel 
had done, and the motorist who had 
passed them could not help wondering 
how long it will be before they, too, 
meet their doom, or, more unhappily, 
murder someone else. 

Nothing can be more terrible than the 
state of some of our roads, where men 
as bad as any pirate or bandit ride 
freely every day, striking terror to the 
hearts of law-abiding people. 


TOWNS READY FOR THE 
FLYING AGE 

Preparations for the Daily Plane 

The Flying Age is making haste. 
Blackpool, Hull, Ipswich, Liverpool, 
Nottingham, and Manchester have heard 
the drum of its engines. It is beating 
them to quarters and they have erected 
licensed aerodromes. In three of these 
towns the corporation has given its 
approval and its help. 

These have led the way which was 
shown at Hendon and Croydon and 
Carlisle. Plymouth, Leicester, Stoke- 
on-Trent, and Sheffield have bought 
ground for the planes which are to call. 

That is not all. There arc in England 
no fewer than 119 towns which arc 
preparing for the pilots and the planes. 
Some, have gone no farther than signi¬ 
fying their interest in projected aero¬ 
dromes ; others have reserved sites in 
their town-planning schemes; thirteen 
have entered into negotiations for sites; 
fifty have asked the Air Ministry to 
inspect sites for them. 

Few towns are without a motor-bus line 
to link them with their neighbours. Soon 
the flying links will be joined to them, 


America No Temptation 

CURIOUS POSITION 

The United States immigration law 
allows immigrants into that country in 
certain proportions from each country. 

The latest figures issued in America 
show that while Britain has so many 
people out of work they are not availing 
themselves of opportunity to emigrate 
to the United States. . 

Thus the American quota for the 
United Kingdom as a whole, including 
the Irish Free State, is 82^500 in the 
year. Last June 33,500 places in the 
quota were still unfilled. 

So it is with Germany and Italy, 
neither country having yet sent to 
America this year the number of emi¬ 
grants the American law allows. 

No doubt the news that trade is bad 
in America has a good deal to do with 
this, but it has become so difficult to 
get into America under the new law that 
it might have been imagined that so 
small an allowance of places would have 
been applied for in spite of hard times. 

TRANSFORMATION 
BY THE THAMES 
New Millbank 

What is perhaps the finest block of 
offices in London is being erected at 
Millbank. 

Thames House, as the now building 
is called, will contain three miles of 
corridors and is to cost millions. The 
building is magnificently proportioned, 
and as the two blocks arc separated by 
Page Street, there will be a beautiful 
bridge joining the two sections and 
carried on an arch which crosses the 
public highway. This should prove a 
very beautiful feature of the structure. 

With its fine frontage to the river 
the new building will bo a splendid 
neighbour to the new home of Imperial 
Chemical Industries. 

These new offices, near the Houses of 
Parliament, arc significant of that move¬ 
ment of commercial men from the City 
to the West which has now been pro¬ 
ceeding for, some years. Nothing is 
stranger than the changes which take 
place in the uses of neighbourhoods. 
Whether for residential or business 
purposes neighbourhoods will remain 
definitely in a particular class for many 
years, and then, through some change of 
fashion, or sentiment, or need, undergo 
complete alteration. 

THE PATHETIC APPEAL OF 
COUNT ZEPPELIN 

Many things of beauty are preserved 
for us by a gramophone record, and 
some of good report. 

One that is pathetic in its futility has 
just come to light in Germany. It recalls 
the birth of the Zeppelins. 

When an accident wrecked one of the 
first airships of Count Zeppelin at 
Echterdingcn in 1908 the inventor 
made a speech, recorded on the gramo¬ 
phone, in which I10 summoned the 
German people to assist him. 

The record was sent all over Germany 
to stimulate the German people in their 
pursuit of imperial dominion' by air and 
land and sea. 

The end of that adventure we all 
know, because Europe will still have to 
pay for it for a generation to come ; and 
the end of the Zeppelins was that they 
crashed in rolling clouds of fire in their 
raids ovet England. 


SECRET OF ONE OF ITS 
FIRST HOUSES 

Smuggling Stories of the Bad 
Old Days 

A WILD LITTLE PLACE 

A secret of more than a century ago 
has been brought to light by the 
destruction of one of the first , houses 
built in Bournemouth. Beneath a 
surface of apparent respectability lurked 
a smuggler's cave. 

The founder of Bournemouth as a 
seaside resort was Captain Tregonwell, 
who had a butler and built him a house 
on a site which is now practically the 
centre of the town. 

When the captain and his butler were 
busy Bourne Mouth was a wild little 
place lying at the mouth of the Bougie, 
between Poole and Christchurch. The 
valley of the Bourne was a way in from 
the sea which smugglers were wont to 
use. All this part of the coast, together 
with many another in Cornwall, Devon, 
and elsewhere, was notorious for the 
exploits of lawless men who smuggled 
in goods from the Continent. 

A Clattering Cavalcade 

The butler’s house at Bournemouth 
was either one of their storehouses, or 
its owner was one who profited on his 
own account by trading with them; for 
under the house which has now been 
destroyed an underground chamber has 
been discovered, reached by a trap-door. 

Local authorities have no doubt as 
to the purpose it served, for all old 
properties and estates within range of 
that seaboard have a smuggling history. 
England was engaged in a war with 
Napoleon and custom duties were high, 
so large numbers of men made a profitable 
but dangerous living by the practice of 
running contraband, 
pyriie late Lord Malmesbury has told 
us many strange smuggling stories of 
the old days at Heron Court near 
Christchurch. One morning the father 
of the great Lord Shaftesbury was at 
breakfast there with the owner when 
they were disturbed by the clatter of 
a cavalcade of horsemen, with a train 
of horses bearing kegs and barrels and 
packages in urgent haste. 

The Silent Host 

The guest asked the meaning of the 
uproar and excitement. His host did 
not reply; lie kept his head lowered 
and did not once raise his eyes to the 
window; Soon afterwards a detachment 
of cavalry arrived, with their horses ex¬ 
hausted and inquired after a gang of 
smugglers. The owner of Heron Court 
answered that lie had not seen them. 
All liis servants made similar answers. 

Meanwhile, the smugglers had dashed 
through a deep, dangerous ford—the 
ford through which Walter Tyrrell rode 
for his life after slaying King Rufus, a 
ford which for many an age cost the 
manor an annual fine to the Crown for 
not arresting the slayer of a king as ho 
crossed its waters. 

Smuggling days and smuggling ways 
belong to the bad old days, and it is 
odd to have them brought to mind 
by the pulling down of an old house at 
Bournemouth, 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Rainfall . 2-S3 ins. 

Sunshine . . 221 hrs. 
Wet days. . ; 15 

Dry days ... 16 

Hottest day . . 29 th 
Coldest day . . 13 th 


Falmouth , 
Liverpool . 
Edinburgh . 
Dublin , . 
Tynemouth. 
Gorleston 


5'39 ins. 
- 5-07 ins. 
5‘03 ins. 
4'99 ins.- 
370 ins. 
2-55 ins. 


Nearly 3 inches of rain fell in one day, the 
20th, at St Ives. 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



THE ASSEMBLY 
September Busier Than Ever 

DyOur League Correspondent 

Half a dozen League committees arc 
at work during September in spite of 
the meetings of Council and Assembly. 

Two of these have certain preparations 
to make for the Assembly, one consider¬ 
ing amendments to the League Budget, 
which was drawn up in May and must 
now be adopted by the Assembly; the 
other examining the question of pensions. 
Neither of these. matters will pass the 
vigilant eyes of the assembled delegates 
without careful scrutiny. 

The debates on the Budget are always 
of intense interest, there being some 
who want to spend and some who want 
to save. The definition once given by a 
delegate that true economy is wise 
expenditure docs not appeal to everyone, 
but 1 the economy that puts the League 
into a strait-jacket defeats its own end. 

Two other of the six committees arc 
concerned with refugees, the one on the 
financial side the other on the personal 
side. The Financial Committee also has 
in hand an inquiry into the purchasing 
power of gold. 

Then the Transit Committee has to 
consider such exciting things as League 
wireless and aircraft in times of emer¬ 
gency, the report of the recent Air Co¬ 
operation Committee, and a report oh 
alcohol smuggling, a matter which Fin¬ 
landia Prohibition country, is pursuing. 

The sixth and last committee, meet¬ 
ing at the end of the month, has.to 
review all those interesting and im¬ 
portant beginnings in Health Cooperation 
which have been made lately in Greece 
and China, i It also has in hand the 
report of the Malaria Commission on 
its travel tour in India, the report of 
the Singapore Bureau, and the account 
of a health Campaign undertaken jointly 
with the Bulgarian Government. By 
the' time this Health Committee meets 
it will most surely have other thrilling 
tasks given to it by the Assembly and 
will have its hands fuller than ever. 


LISTENING FAMILIES 
Where There Are Most 

The radio manufacturers have been 
counting the families all over the coun¬ 
try who hold wireless licences. 

Instead of coming out on top, as 
everyone would have expected, London 
stands only seventh on the list, with an 
average of 41 listening families in a 
hundred. 

This is easily beaten by Hertfordshire, 
which has a percentage of 55. Oxford¬ 
shire comes next with 53, and Surrey 
third with 50. Warwickshire has 40. 
Wireless is most popular in the south. 

Thirty is the average of families hold¬ 
ing licences all over the country, but the 
following areas arc below this figure : 
Lancashire . . 27 Staffordshire . 22 

Northumberland 27 Derby ... 20 
Norfolk . . . 27 . Cheshire . . ' . 19 
Somerset . ... 26 Wales . . .19. 
Yorkshire . . 26 Westmorland . 18 

Rutland . . . 25 Scotland .' '. .18 

Suffolk . . . 24 Cornwall ., ,18 

lissex . . . . 24 Cumberland. . 16 

■ County Durham lias wireless for one 
family in every ten. 


THE TAXIMAN AT THE 
STATION 

Taximcn must not pick and choose 
their fares, even in a railway station. 

Scotland Yard declares it: The ruling 
is in response to complaints that some¬ 
times the taximan in a terminus, after 
contemplating a traveller who has 
arrived without much luggage and does 
not want to go very far, refuses the job. 
Ilis reason is that lie wants a better 
paying one. 

His excuse is that lie is in a private 
place and not on the public highway. 

We have some sympathy with the 
taximan who, in these autumn days, 
often waits in long ranks with nothing 
to do, but the taximan is a public 
servant, and in the long run it will pay 
him to oblige the public, which on the 
whole pays him very well. • 


A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE 
Down to the Sea Through 
a Pipe 

One accident of the bathing season 
can lie recorded with thankfulness for 
a miraculous escape, as well as with 
astonishment at the way it happened. 
It took place in Torquay's public swim¬ 
ming-bath: 

• The bath was being emptied for 
cleaning when Phyllis Bastin and some 
friends visited it. The water was 
flowing through the 12-incli outlet pipe 
to the sea, which is only ten yards away. 

It appears to be customary to allow 
bathers to paddle in the shallow end of 
the bath while the emptying takes place, 
though, young people being young 
people, the permission seems to us to 
be rather rash. 

It proved so with Phyllis Bastin, who, 
not having heard the warning to keep 
at the shallow end of the bath, ventured 
to the deep part where the water was 
rushing out and where the grid over 
the outflow pipe had been removed. 

- Before anyone realised what was 
happening, or was likely to happen, she 
was sucked head first into the pipe and 
was swept through it. If the sea had 
been at half-tide she must have been 
drowned; but as the water was low the 
outrush was sufficiently swift to carry 
her right through the pipe, in" spite of a 
bend in it, into the" sea. 

She came out into the sea head first, 
as she had gone into the pipe, with her 
bathing dress torn from her shoulders 
by contact with the side of the pipe. 
She had gone through the bottle-neck 
like a cork, but for a big girl of fifteen 
the 12-inch bore was a terribly tight fit. 
Her escape was a miracle. 


THE SCOUT AND THE LOUT 

The fellow who loves to leave litter about 
Whcriever to camp or hike he goes out 
Has never been trained to be clean like 
a Scout, 

But is known to the world as a foul 
Litter Lout 1 The Chief Scout 


A DOCTOR OF 16 
What Used to Happen 

ONE MORE LINK WITH THE 
OLD WORLD SNAPS 

The world has said goodbye to one 
more link with old times : Dr Michael 
Beverley lias died in his ninetieth year. 

Before lie was 17 he was vaccinating 
babies and visiting patients. All sorts 
of strange things may come to pass, but 
never again will a boy of that age prac¬ 
tise medicine in England. It is amazing 
to think that such things could happen 
only 70 odd years ago. ‘ 

Those were the days of apprentice¬ 
ships. Young Michael Beverley, whose 
namesake was Mayor of Norwich in the 
days* of Charles the Second, had made up 
his mind to be a doctor, and so he was 
apprenticed .to. a Norwich surgeon,’ and 
every morning lie had to take down the 
shutters and clean the surgery before 
breakfast. Today doctors do hot; do 
housework as part of tlicir training, but 
nurses still do, and a famous doctor has 
complained that first-year probationers 
often come to lectures too tired to keep 
awake and take notes. ‘ 

Dr Beverley ‘ learned to vaccinate 
and to visit sick people while he was 
working with the old surgeon, but he 
learned rather more when lie went; to 
Edinburgh and qualified. In Edinburgh 
he'met a man called Lister, who preached 
a new idea about surgery. 

' We can imagine what the old Norwich 
surgeon said when his former apprentice 
came -back and talked about Lister. 
" A crank, my dear boy ! ” his master 
would be sure to say. “ Take no notice 
of his new-fangled notions. Antiseptic 
surgery, forsooth ! Think of ’ all the 
thousands of operations which have been 
done without it." 

But Michael Beverley did not think 
so. He was one of the little band of 
enthusiasts who fought for Lister's 
ideas. Truly he was a link between the 
old world and the new. 
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Confidence 

There are some things in 
A which children and grown¬ 
ups arc about equally wise or 
unwise. That is because so many 
things arc not yet properly un¬ 
derstood and no one can tell us 
much about them. 

One of these things is Credit 
in business affairs. The whole 
world is suffering terribly from 
a shock to credit. People have 
lost confidence in business, prices 
have come tumbling down, and 
most countries have many people 
out of work. 

The strangeness of all this is 
that the world is just as well off 
as before the bad trade came. 
There are the mines and the 
factories and the railways, all 
ready to pour out goods and 
transport them. There are the 
people, with just the same needs 
as when trade was good. And 
yet, for some mysterious reason, 
trade is Bad, with a very big 
capital B. 

The reason seems to be that 
the foundation of credit and 
exchange has. been shaken. All 
prices arc measured by a single 
yardstick, which is Gold. A 
price means really the amount of 
gold for which an article can be 
exchanged in the open market. 

All the world uses this stand¬ 
ard, and unfortunately the gold 
of the world is very unequally 
distributed, a- large part of it 
having gone to America. In 
America last year there was 
enormous speculation. People 
bought stocks in the hope that 
they would go on rising. The 
American banks thought to put 
an end to this speculation by 
calling in credit, and this medicine 
worked too well. It ruined the 
speculators and the panic in 
prices spread to all the markets. 
Prices tumbled down, confidence 
was shaken, and business became 
bad. America is such a big part 
of the world that this influence 
spread everywhere. 

And not America alone is 
hoarding gold. France ishoifrd- 
ing £350,000,000 worth. America 
and France have more than half 
the gold of the world, and as the 
world works on a gold basis of 
credit wc need not wonder that 
business is out of gear. 

There are those who hope to 
see a Central International Bank 
which will hold the world’s gold 
store. If this were done it would 
perhaps be possible to keep prices 
steady, which is the great need of 
civilisation. While prices jump 
up and down trade and employ¬ 
ment cannot be steady. 

Already the world has an 
International Bank, but this is 
set up for the special purposes of 
settling war payments and not 
for ordinary banking purposes. 
We may hope, however, that 
more will come of it. Inter¬ 
national Credit is like Inter¬ 
national Peace : it needs agree¬ 
ment in contentment. 
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Silly Boys 

^ll sensible boys will be ashamed 
of the boys who got rid of their 
litter in a field near Kenilworth by 
putting it in the hollow of a tree and 
burning down the tree. 

Since the Chinaman burned down his 
house to roast his pig we have heard 
of nothing quite so odd—or so stupid. 
© 

A Note From a Squirrel 

Jins note reaches us from a little 
Man of Kent. 

The Squirrels School, 

Near Tankerton, Kent 

Dear Sir, On reading my C.N. this week 
I notice you ask a question: Where do 
squirrels live ? And as 1 am a squirrel 
myself, at the Squirrels School, I am sorry 
to say during this hot spell 1 am not allowed 
to roam as you say, 

Bui have to dress 
In my Sunday best, 

And walk very nicely to Church, 
after which we return home, and find dinner 
awaiting'us on the table. 

At night we sleep in dear little white 
beds, with plenty of warm covering. 
Monday morning we have lessons, and 
plenty of sport. So that I think Peter 
Puck would agree witli me that I do not 
live like the squirrels. Yours truly, 

Peter Seaby 

Wc are quite sure the squirrels 
would wish they could live like Peter. 
© 

Peace Cannot Wait 

fas a good American nothing is more 
repugnant to me’than the idea of 
Americanising the world. If Peace is 
to be postponed until the nations 
understand one another we shall have 
to wait a long time. 

Professor R. B. Perry of Harvard 

The Cities of the North 

We have much sympathy with this 
protest by the Rector of St Ann’s, Man¬ 
chester, in his monthly Bulletin. 

T^E cities of the North have the 
burial service written all over them. 
They are in perpetual mourning for 
the atmosphere they have poisoned, 
and the tragedy of it is that the people 
will to have it so. 

If the energy some people are put¬ 
ting into Sunday games and Sunday 
excursions, to enable people to get 
into the sunshine, were put into the 
cleansing and reconditioning of our 
city, the people would be able to 
enjoy the sunshine at home and not 
have to go away to look for it. 

Apparently we. can deal with any¬ 
thing save the smoke nuisance, and 
there seems to be no public indigna¬ 
tion that .such things exist ; it is 
looked upon as inevitable, and we must 
submit to be buried under it for the 
rest of our lives. 

The Changing World 

gcARCELY any material thing I was 
brought up to believe permanent 
has lasted. Everything I was taught 
to believe impossible has happened. 

Mr Winston Churchill 


White London 

Jr was said of one of the Caesars 
that he found Rome brick and 
left it marble. It will be said of this 
generation that it found London 
red brick and left it white stone. 

Nothing is more striking in the 
capital in these days than the rapid 
rising of great white buildings every¬ 
where. Very attractive looks the 
little church of St Mary-le-Strand 
with her background of white stone 
from the new wing of Bush House; 
and, as for Fleet Street, the sudden 
appearance of a white mountain in 
its midst has changed its outlook tor 
all time. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

fa writer advises everybody to read 
at least one book each week. 
Preferably a different one. 

□ 

Land is a country’s capital, says a 
speaker. Not until it is built on. 

0 

fa society is trying to make all the old 
windmills in England workable. 
First it must raise the wind. 

.0 

\tyE have reached the age of the 
business woman, declares a man 
writer. But is too polite to say what it is. 
0 

\yiiY should anglers be a butt tor 
clicap jolccs ? protests one of them. 

Because the 
jokes them¬ 
selves won’t 
hold water. 

0 

Advertising 
in the sky 
is a growing 
habit. A tall 
order. 

0 

fa LAW YE R 

says that 
to make a liv. 
ing lie has to work like a horse. And 
lie takes care that ho gets his bit. 

0 

Parliament will have many Bills to 
face after the holidays. It will 
try to pass them. 

0 



\yoMEN arc longer over drinking tea 
than men. Men evidently shrink 
from it. 

© ' • 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

guRREY County Council is buying 
Norbury Park at Mickleham tor 
the public. 


giiEFFiELD Scouts camping on a farm 
left the farmer a gift of two young 
porkers. 

fa grateful patient has sent £1000 
to Worcester Eye Hospital. 

The discoverers of Andrec’s body 
have given up the £2000 reward. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The imr has taught us that the ruin 
of one nation ruins all, and the pros¬ 
perity of all depends on each. It has 
hem a cosily lesson in Christianity. 
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Poppies in the Corn 

T’orn and poppies grew together, 
^ Radiant in the summer 
weather. 

Farmers said: Alack, the^crop is 
Spoiled by all those useless poppies.' 

Pity (so the poets said) 

Corn should spoil that lovely red ! 

Which was right ? Why, both 
were wrong. 

Good is bread but good is song. 

Send.us sense, but ah, as well 
Colour, laughter, beauty’s spell. 


Happiest lives arc those that yield 
Corn and poppies like the field. 

© 

Mr Guard Goes Shopping 

Dy One of His Passengers 

’"piiE trains to the big towns usually 
bring in a lot of country people 
who have come to shop ; . but there 
is one Londoner at least who does 
his shopping in the country. 

The other day two travellers were 
leaning out of the carriage window’ 
at a little wayside station fifty miles 
from London. " Whatever can we 
be waiting for here ?” said one of them 
to the other. 

“ For the Guard’s eggs, of course," 
replied the Guard, happening to pass 
by the window with a box under his 
arm 1 " I’m not going to pay three¬ 
pence an egg in London when I can 
get the best eggs in the world here 
for just over a penny.” He smiled 
at his passengers, blew his whistle, 
and the train moved slowly on. 

As they got out at the next station 
they will never know if Mr Guard 
got his milk straight from the cow 
in the field close by, or collected a few 
green peas from a garden near the 
next stop, but we can imagine his 
wife’s last words as she sent him forth. 

"If you arc going to Cornwall 
today, dear, bring back some nice 
fresh pasties. Oh, and I want an¬ 
other two yards of that lace you got 
for me at Honiton. And don't forget 
the eggs ! ” 

A regular boon of a husband in 
these trying days. 

. © 

Ideas of Norman Angell 

The Test Fact 

VVyuEN you are faced with puzzling 
arguments or theories which 
you feel are unsound but cannot an¬ 
swer, look for some simple Test Fact. 

; Once at Monte Carlo I stood watch¬ 
ing the gamblers. A seedy individual 
took me aside and began explaining 
an infallible system for winning thou¬ 
sands of pounds. He had elaborate 
theories of averages and chances. I 
had no mathematics to answer him ; 
he could have beaten me there. But 
there was one fact which settled, the 
value of his system for me : he wanted 
to sell it for twenty francs. 

Iu the face of-that fact I was not 
interested in his figures. Confronted 
by brain-splitting theories, let us look 
tor some fact under our nose. It will 
often give us light. N.A. 
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THE GLORY AND THE 
SADNESS OF IT 

A SHIP LOST IN THE 
ATLANTIC IS FOUND 

The Wonderful Woman Who 
Gave Up Her Place in the Boat 

THE EGYPT AND ITS STORY 


Sixty-six fathoms deep the Egypt 
lies. After eight years she has yielded 
up her secret. 

It was in 1922 that she went down, 
head foremost, 25 miles south-west -of 
Ushant, taking a million’s worth of gold 
bars with her. The gales of that rock- 
bound coast have raged over her, the 
deep currents have swept by and through 
her, the weeds of the sea and the shell¬ 
fish have covered her hull, and all that 
time she has. lain there, a tantalising 
prize for any who could find her. 

Italian Ship Succeeds 

She has been found. Many attempts 
have been made and have been foiled 
by weather, wind, and sea. Fog has 
cut short the deep-sea angling for her. 
Sometimes the wrong ship has been 
located. But the Italian salvage ship 
Artiglio, which spent four fruitless 
.months last, year and two months this, 
has at last succeeded. Her divers have 
stood on the bottom by the sunken liner 
and have made sure. 

The task of the divers has been a 
tremendous one’. They go down encased 
in steel armour rirade to resist pressures 
of hundreds of pounds to the square 
inch. If a joint failed, or the thick glass 
of the lenses in their helmets broke, 
there would be an end swift and terrible 
of the diver. Going down or coming up 
peril surrounds them. But they perse¬ 
vered till at last the great moment came. 


Talking to the Diver 

It came when the youngest of the 
Artiglio’s 'divers, Alberto Bargellino, 
told through his telephone the news 
' that he stood by the wreck of a " big 
ship with. three rails on her taffrail.” 
It must be a liner to be so equipped, 
There followed many other questions 
from the chief diver on the Artiglio to 
the diver peering through the dark water 
at the wreck beside him, but one ques¬ 
tion and one answer were conclusive. 
What was on the deck ? A crane ? 
And what kind of a crane ? 


Between that question and the answer 
was a long pause, and those on board 
the salvage ship at the telephone held 
their breath. Would Bargellino never 
; answer ? Had an accident happened ? 

At last the answer came. It was a 
I hydraulic , crane. Such a crane could 
only be carried by the Egypt. It was 
the Egypt. The lost had been found. 
Arid now for the gold ! 

Three More Only 

1 This stirring story of the going, down of the 
Egypt appears in the Editor’s new volume for 
this year, Arthur Mee’s Story Book. It is 
the delegate of a great convention who is 
.speaking to a friend who met him. 

As the great gathering of delegates 
at the convention was dispersing I felt 
a hand on my shoulder. I turned 
round and saw a man whose face seemed 
very familiar. 11 Did we not meet in 
Agra years ago ? ” lie said. 

“ Yes, I remember; your name is 

M-? ” I replied, and it happened 

that I was right. It was thirteen years 
since we met in India. 

"IIow is your sister?” I asked, 
wondering if she was still educating 
Indian girls. I called to mind the small, 
pale-faced, gentle woman with-devotion 
and sacrifice written all over her. She 
had joined a teaching sisterhood ; she 
was one of those choice souls who are 
never forgotten by those who meet them. 

" Oh, she has gone. She went down 
in the Egypt; she gave her place to 
another,” said my friend. 

The words so quietly spoken came as 
a shock to me, but I recovered and 


the Gentle Admiral 


As gentle as mercy, as fortitude brave, 
And that is your true British sailor ! 

Old Song 

fine old English gentleman, a dis¬ 
tinguished sailor, and a good citizen 
were lost to the City of London when 
Admiral Tufnell died. 

He was the only British admiral who 
has been Master of a City Company, and 
lie was Master of the Grocers’ Company, 
which in its long and useful history has 
been served in that office by many 
famous citizens of credit and renown. 
None among them was ever regarded 
with greater affection by its liverymen 


Continued troni the rcevloua column 
asked him how it happened. This is 
what lie told me. 

When all on board knew that the 
Egypt was doomed, and that nothing 
could prevent her from sinking, the 
boats were lowered, and the women were 
asked to stand in a row and take their 
turn in entering them. The steward who 
was watching over the “boats called out 
Room for three more only. My friend’s 
sister was the third, and thanked Cod 
that she would be saved. Next to her' 
stood another woman wiio was looking 
forward to meeting her husband .at the 
end of the journey; and on hearing the 
words " three more only ” iier heart 
sank and she burst into tears. 

My friend’s sister could not bear to 
see it. She quietly stepped aside and 
gently pushed the woman forward, 
saying “ Take my place,” and with a 
cheerful smile wished her good luck 
and sent a message of farewell to her 
brother, who is vicar of a parish in Kent. 

I Turned away with my heart full. 
I am not an Englishman, and I may be 
permitted to say, therefore, what I 
thought at that moment; ' 

No wonder Britannia rules the waves. 


than their Sailor Master. Among his 
fellow Grocers many have hastened to 
testify to Admiral Tufnell’s enthusiasm 
in his work for them, his interest in the 
Company’s schools, his geniality, his 
courtesy, his kindness. 

But there is one tribute which sets 
him apart from other men. Ho was 
childless, but children and young people 
loved him, and for them he always had 
words of wise and shrewd counsel. His 
advice was often asked, and often taken. 

" Nobody will ever know how many 
young people were guided into a right 
career by his help," writes a friend, and 
there could be no finer epitaph. 


A Quiet Revolution 

Argentina is made up of so many 
nationalities that its rapid rise into the 
position of a great nation must be con¬ 
sidered remarkable. 

But a republic does not want a dictator, 
and this appears to -be the reason why a 
revolution has taken place there. There 
has been little disorder, but the people of 
Argentina have quietly but firmly over¬ 
thrown Sehor Irigoycn, their president. 

At 77 a man is perhaps too old to 
govern, and the good qualities which 
made Senor Irigoycn such a powerful 
personality and a remarkable president 
in years gone by have apparently failed 
him. He was too autocratic. 

In years to come, however, Argentina 
will remember many good things about 
the late president. He brought his 
country through some difficult years, 
and instead of living in luxury in the 
President’s palace lie took up liis quarters 
in a very modest house and gave his 
salary to charity,. 

Within three months there have been 
three revolutions in South America, 
each one duo to a too-autocratic ruler. 


PALESTINE 

CLASH OF OPINION 

A League Report on Some 
Unhappy Events 

THINGS TO REMEMBER 

By Our League Corrcspemlont 

It is only now that we are able to 
read the details of the clash of opinion 
between the British Government and 
the League Mandates Commission over 
the unhappy events which took place 
in Palestine last summer. 

Some rather serious allegations were 
made by the Mandates Commission 
as to inefficiency in tiie administration 
of Palestine, notably as to an inadequate 
intelligence service, delay in developing 
the country agriculturally, and failure 
to meet and satisfy the justifiable 
expectations of the Arabs.. 

The Government’s Reply 

Our Government, in its answer, 
points out that in its opinion the 
Commission lias failed to take into 
account a number of factors which 
have a direct bearing on these matters. 

Whether the intelligence service may 
be called inadequate -or not depends, 
for example, largely on whether or not 
the outbreak of August last year was 
premeditated. The Shaw Commission 
says it was not, and if that was the case 
no intelligence service could have pre¬ 
vented the local authorities from being 
taken by surprise. The suggestion of 
delay in developing the country agri¬ 
culturally which, in the Commission’s 
opinion, accounts largely for the dis¬ 
satisfaction on the part of the Arabs, 
disregards two factors; the first that 
funds are stricly limited, and the 
second that it is British policy to 
develop a territory on lines which will 
make it self-supporting. 

The Wailing Wall 

This clash of opinion has served to 
bring out clearly just what are the 
terms of the Mandate for Palestine 
and the obligation undertaken by the 
British Government, and will doubtless 
dispel some misunderstandings on the 
part of the public. There is, for example, 
the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home, This is to be done by the Jews 
themselves ; the Mandatory Power is 
only responsible for placing the country 
under such conditions that it may 
be possible. It is responsible also for 
developing self-governing institutions 
with a view to future independence, and 
it must safeguard the civil and religious 
rights of ail the inhabitants, irre¬ 
spective of race or religion. . 

It is this obligation concerning re¬ 
ligion which is the most difficult to 
fulfil. In the matter of the Wailing 
Wall it was the immediate cause of 
all the trouble. The Commission sug¬ 
gests that rules and regulations laid 
down beforehand might' have been 
effective in that case. Our Government’s 
reply is that the authorities had hoped 
to settle the differences by agreement 
rather than to lay down rules. 

Two Points of View 

In face of these rather severe criticisms 
we have to remember that it is not 
the business of the Mandates Com¬ 
mission to decide between Jews and 
Arabs, but only to consider how the 
mandate is being carried out. This has 
the effect of seeming to throw all the 
blame on the Mandatory Power, whereas 
much must be laid on the two contesting 
parts of the population. Also the Com¬ 
mission, thinking only of the outbreak 
and seeking for the causes, inevitably 
detects faults in the administration, 
while our Government looks at the 
great progress made in the development 
of Palestine, and feels that it is as good 
as it could be in the circumstances, 

Those seem to be the two points of 
view, the one imagining perfection, the 
other knowing its impossibility, But 
criticism is the best physic for growth, 
and the ideal of the League Commission 
may be made more attainable thereby. 



THE END OF THE SUMMER SEASON 



The Last Game of Cricket on the Bands 



A Happy Party of Young Tennis Players 

. Football has already begun and summer pastimes are on the wane. Here are pictures of 
young enthusiasts who are always ready for a game in summer or winter. 


ARGENTINA 
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/V DEAN TO THE CHURCH 

Why Should Our Towns Be 
So Drab and Dull and Ugly ? 

OUR SLEEPING SENSE 
OF BEAUTY 

. One of the best friends of the crusade for 
saving our towns and our countryside is the 
Dean of Manchester, Dr 1 Hewlett Johnson. 
This is what he has been saying to a Conference 
of Churchmen at Oxford on Keeping Our 
Country Beautiful. 

The industrial town is ever flowing 
into the country in a double sense, and 
everywhere it is carrying with .it a 
menace to the beauty which survives. 

A man I know lives in spacious 
splendour in Shropshire. lie talks bit¬ 
terly of the ugly stream which arises 
around him—litter, charabancs, filling- 
stations, clamour, concrete bridges, and 
gaunt, treeless roads. And yet none is 
' more responsible for all this than ho. 
He has mills almost within eyeshot of 
my deanery. His chimneys belch forth 
smoke. His work-folk live in soulless 
streets, bounded by dumps. 

Needless Ugliness in Industry 

. Such desolate surroundings can kill 
'.the Englishman’s sense of reality and 
form, and ruin the grave dignity of his 
common life; and when men issue forth 
from surroundings such as these they 
issue,forth form-blind and colour-blind 
and reckless of a beauty they have never 
i learned to see. 

Happily the situation was never less 
hopeless than it is. Ugliness in industry 

is. ns'needless now as was ugliness in 
agriculture yesterday. Industry has 
now no need to be dirty, ugly, and dis¬ 
orderly, and where it is so you sec the 
hall-mark of inefficiency. Other countries 
arc learning to produce all we produce 
save the grime and disorder. 

What Lancashire Lacks 

■ Gloom and filth have blocked up our 
avenues to beauty. Neither domestic 
nor factory smoke is needful. Intelligent 
interest couid banish it, but at the 
moment that interest is lacking. Lanca¬ 
shire is not interested ; ignorance is 
rampant in all classes, and the sense 
of beauty sleeps. • 

We must create beauties expressive 
of the age we live in. . The nature of 
these new beauties already begins to 
shape itself. The lines of a motor-car,show 

it, and it is time we ceased to deplore 
mass products as necessarily inartistic. 

The city of the future can become as 
nobly expressive of our age and as rcst- 
' ful to work in as today it is mean and 
meaningless, huddled and fatiguing. The 
streets of Manchester are narrow and 
congested ; the winding lanes of an old 
market town arc still made to servo the 
needs of traffic a hundred times greater 
in volume than that for which they were 
designed, and traffic capable of travelling 
at sixty miles an hour is made to travel 
at four. 

The House That Is Needed 

Wc want the house where no space is 
wasted, no unnecessary angles give 
access to dirt or obstruct the vacuum 
cleaner, and where the roof is flat and 
used as a solarium ; houses which pro¬ 
duce, a sense of calm and require a 
minimum of labour to run them. Steel, 
concrete, and synthetic materials can 
give us all wc need, and when such houses 
are mass produced they can be provided 
at a fraction of the present cost and 
graded according to our need, as motor¬ 
cars are graded. 

The decentralisation of industry gives 
us at this moment just the opportunity 
wc seek. The city, of the future can be¬ 
come as nobly expressive of our age and 
as restful to work in as today it is 
mean and huddled and fatiguing. Public 
opinion on a large scale must be educated 
and won if the goal is to be reached. 


BANG GOES SIX 
MILLIONS 

WHAT THEY GO FOR 

The Other Side of a Bridge 
in Scotland 

AN ENGINEER’S VIEW 

The strong disapproval expressed in 
the C.N. recently against the proposal 
to spend £ 6,000,000 on a Road Bridge, 
across the Forth at Queensferry 'has 
brought several criticisms from Scotland. 

. It is only fair that the other side of 
the case should be stated, and that is 
done with thoroughness by a C.N. friend 
who is a Scottish engineer. 

Edinburgh, as the Scottish capital, 
is the centre pf roads radiating in all 
directions to the South of Scotland and 
to England; and Queensferry, as the old 
ferry crossing, has roads radiating to 
the north of the Forth. 

An Immense and Growing Traffic 

Carlisle is on the most westerly route 
from England, and Perth is the starting- 
point for the Highlands and the north 
of Scotland. A straight line drawn 
between these two towns crosses the 
Forth between Edinburgh and Qucens- 
ferry, and the distance via Stirling is 
144 miles while via the proposed new 
bridge it is 126 miles. The distance 
from Newcastle to Perth via Stirling is 
T81 miles and by the new bridge 154 
miles. Edinburgh to Dundee via Stir¬ 
ling is 92 miles and by the new bridge 
50 miles, 

.There is an immense road traffic, 
growing every year, between England 
and tlie centre and north of Scotland. 
The estimated traffic over the bridge is 
4000 to 5000 vehicles a day. A saving 
of 20 miles by 2000 vehicles is 40,000 
miles a day, which, it is claimed, justifies 
favourable consideration of the new 
road bridge scheme. 

Tile Forth cuts into Scotland for a 
distance of 60 miles, without a road 
crossing, separating the large industrial 
and agricultural part of the country to 
the south from the industrial and 
mining part to the north. 

The Great North Road 

The Great North Road' is being im¬ 
proved right up the cast of England, 
with bridges' at Newcastle, Berwick, 
and so on, and finally comes to a, dead' 
end at the Forth. -The roads down the 
east of Scotland arc being improved, 
with new bridges at Montrose and other 
places. The Great Nortli Road lias 
been remade from Perth to Inverness, 
to deal with long-distance traffic, largely 
English, and the logical sequence is to 
complete these trunk routes by bridging 
both the Forth and the Tay, giving 
through road communication between 
London, Aberdeen, Inverness, and John 
o' Groats. Stirling is already congested 
to such an extent that something must 
be done immediately to divert the 
traffic, and the Forth Bridge at Queens¬ 
ferry is the rational cure. 

It must be remembered that at least 
70 per cent of the cost will be paid in 
wages, giving employment to many who 
are at present idle,, especially in the 
steel trades, and the whole'of the cost 
will be paid by motorists'through the 
Road Fund. 

Our correspondent adds that the chief 
objector to the scheme appears to bo 
the L.N.E.R., which has practically a 
monopoly of the crossing of the Forth. 


THE BATTERY ON THE TRAM 

Most wireless amateurs use accumu¬ 
lators, batteries which have to be taken 
to a shop from time to time to be charged. 

These batteries are filled with acid 
which, if spilled, burns clothes or 
furniture. Some idea of the damage 
wireless batteries can and do cause is 
seen by a new regulation of the municipal 
authorities of Ilford, which prohibits 
passengers from taking wireless accu¬ 
mulators into tramcars. 


If Jesus Came 

A Dean Thinks It Out 

What If He Came ? By Garfield Ilodder 
Williams, Dean of Lfandafl. (Ilodder . and 
Stoughton, 3s 6d) 

This book is a striking attempt to 
modernise the life of Jesus by supposing 
that a Great Teacher came, taught, 
went about doing good, was opposed by 
official religion, and died of a broken 
heart—as might indeed occur. 

The narrator represents Mark, and he 
receives his information from a devoted 
aged disciple of the Great Teacher, who 
represents the Apostle Peter, and has had 
Peter’s experiences during tlie Teacher's 
lifetime. 

The incidents qf the Teacher’s life are 
adapted from the life of our Lord, 
beginning with a forerunner representing 
John the Baptist. 

The aim of the narrative is to suggest 
that the Church today, like the Judean 
Church, is concerned chiefly with un¬ 
essential ceremonial observances, missing 
the spiritual essence of Christianity, and 
needing to be aroused to a sense of its 
unfaithfulness. 

It is a.bold book with a laudable 
purpose, and C.N. readers will read it 
with much interest and sympathy. It 
is natural to doubt whether such a 
remarkable parallelism with the life of 
Jesus can be adequately sustained, but 
the Dean of Llandaff has made _ an 
ingenious attempt, and his book is a 
worthy and earnest piece of work which 
must have a wide influence. 


A MAN AND A RIVER 
Prophecy Come True 

Dr Sven Hcdin has found the Tarim 
River in the Tarim Desert of China after 
25 years. 

It is 25 years since first ho saw it, when 
lie was on one of his earlier explorations 
of Asia, and, looking on that strange 
river in the unknown land, he predicted 
that it must some day change its course. 

The rivers and lakes and deserts of 
Central Asia have been subject to these 
changes many times in the last 2000 
years,, as the fine dust .of the loess of 
the Asiatic plateau is swept into the 
waters. A lake silts up; a river 
becomes a trickle ; peoples and civil¬ 
isations flee from their borders. Then 
the pendulum swings back, and in the 
desert of Tarim, or of Lob Nor, the river 
and the lake .arc born again this time 
in a new place. 

Dr Sven Iledin had found in an old 
Chinese map that the river seemed to 
flow on a different course from that 
tic knew on his first journey. He cor¬ 
rectly interpreted this to mean that the 
river changed its course from time to 
time, and he foresaw that a new swing 
of change was about to set in. 

He has lived and travelled to see his 
forecast come true. 

THE MAN OF 
SELF-CONTROL 
A Tale From Up Above 

Whatever our politics may be we all 
know about the Secretary of State for 
India, and have heard of Captain Wedg¬ 
wood Bonn’s gallantry in the air. - 

There comes an attractive story from 
Air-Commodore Samson about an ex¬ 
pedition during the war to a Turkish 
position. Samson was piloting a Short 
machine which was making a difficult 
flight owing to a considerable downward 
trend of air in the cup formed by the 
Taurus and the Anianus Mountains. 

“ In the middle of one bad spasm,’’ 
writes the Air-Commodore, “ when, as 
the saying goes,' ‘ AH hands man the 
pump,’ Bonn leaned over mo and shoved 
a bit of paper into my mouth. Thinking 
he had seen something highly im¬ 
portant, I let go the wheel with 011c hand, 
and after some struggle managed to 
spread out the paper and decipher what he 
had written. It read as follows : Aren't 
the shadows on the mountains lovely ? 
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LIFE IN LONELY 
AUSTRALIA 

WAITING FOR RAIN 

A Little Meeting With a Big 
Kangaroo 

THE PITIFUL CANNIBALS 

Here are some jottings from our corre¬ 
spondent in lonely Australia (Mrs Bates), who 
devotes her life to helping -tlie wandcriTtj 
natives of the desert regions through which 
the East to West railway line passes: , 

The. notes are . from a letter written some 
months ago. ' "' 

In the midst of our continued drought 
I hear of six and ti half inches of rain 
falling at Forrest Siding, only 224 miles 
to the west of my camp. - There the plain 
was flooded, a part of the line washed 
away, our mails were held up, and even 
the supply train that brings our weekly 
stores was uncertain, while here we only 
had a miserable dribble. 

There is not a blade of grass, a leaf 
of herbage, or-any plant or flower. The 
saltbush has seemingly disappeared; 
but I know that the first good rain will 
bring the hidden seeds and roots to 
life again, and my little bird friends, 
whose tempers are now so ragged with 
the long loss of their natural foods, will 
forget their animosities and rejoice in 
the new life that will come to them. 

The Kangaroo 

Walking along the hill the other day 
I came face to face with a great grey 
kangaroo who had come south in search 
of herbage. I stopped and looked at 
him, and poised. on his • great tail he 
looked at me. I . knew what his fate 
would be if he continued his Way to the 
railway, so I spoke to him. He gave one 
jump of. over ten feet, then stopped 
and looked at mo. again. So I sent 
him back by talking to him. The 
wild natives saw his tracks and mine. 
So I pretended he had something to tell 
me. His coming and then going back as 
if he had come with a message impressed 
Jhcm greatly, and they talk of it still. 
Two of them have the kangaroo as their 
totem, and they arc careful to keep away 
from the vicinity .of my camp at night. 

These poor cannibals are very pitiful. 
They have no words to express feelings 
as we have. They have no word for love, 
or gratitude, or any principle. I have 
tried to translate the Lord’s Prayer for 
them, but though I know many of their 
dialects I have beeni unable to do it. 
They can understand long forbearance, 
courtesy, kindliness, and helpfulness, 
and the words Our Father, and that 
is all the religion they can grasp. 

The C.N. in Australia 

I often think in my loneliness of your 
work in training the young British mind. 
One thing I love your papers for is that 
you never have in them a picture I 
cannot show to children. Before I 
send my C.N. and My Magazine on their 
rounds I show them to the natives and 
the women and children who may bo 
hero, explaining tilings they know 
something of and leaving them to wonder 
at tlie unexplainable. 

I wonder if you realise the kind of 
work the C.N. is doing out hero. 


TELEVISION MOVES ON 
A STEP 

Twelve hundred wireless television 
sets are being supplied by the Western 
Television Corporation of America', where 
moving pictures are already being 
broadcast. 

One of the other big advances now 
taking place is that much larger pictures 
arc being televised, so that the audience 
of a theatre can see them. The light 
cell which Dr Karolus uses in the 
reception- of telegraphed pictures has 
been applied to television, and with it 
it has been found possible to get quite 
clear pictures on a screen six feet square. 
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Men Who Have Shown the Way in the Age of Flying 



Admiral Byrd, tho first man to fly over both Po1e9, 
He has also flown the Atlnntio. 



Ft 34, the first airship to fly the Atlantic. 



m 


Wing-Commander Kingsford-Smlth, who has flown 
across tho Pacific and Atlantio Oceans. 



Squadron-Leader Bert Hinkler, the first man to fly 
to Australia alone. 


Colonel Lindbergh, the first man 
to fly the Atlantic alone. 


IVInjor Del Prote and Captain Ferrarin, who flew 
non-stop from Rome to Brazil. 


mith and his brother* Sir Keith, the first 
men to fly to Australia. 


Sir Arthur Whitten Brown and Sir John Alcock, who 
made the first non-stop Atlantic flight. 


IVlaJor Costes and Lieutenant Bellonte, the first men to 
fly from Paris to New York. 


With new records continually being made in the air, such as the recent flight from Paris to New York, it is good to look back on some of the outstanding feats of airmen since the war. Most oi 
tho flying-men shown in these pictures are still playing their parts in the conquest of the air, though unhappily Sir John Alcock, Sir Ross Smith, and Major Dei Prete have lost their lives in accidents. 
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WHAT LISTER DID 

THE MAN AND THE BLOW 
HE STRUCK 

The Days When Every Patient 
in a Hospital Must Die 

THE QUALITY OF GREATNESS 

Lord ’ Moynilian has been speaking 
eloquently to the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation at Winnipeg of the wonderful 
work of Lister, whom he described as the 
greatest material benefactor of mankind. 

To show the wretched state of the 
sick a hundred years ago he quoted 
this old description of hospital gangrene. 

When it rages in a great hospital it is like 
a plague; a few who are seized with it can 
escape. There is no hospital, however small, 
airy, or well regulated, where this epidemic 
ulcer is not to be found at times ; ' then no 
operation dare be performed. Every cure 
stands still. Every wound becomes a sore, 
and every sore is apt to run into gangrene. 
It has been named the Hospital Gangrene ; and 
such were its ravages in the Hotel-Dieu of 
Paris (that great storehouse of corruption and 
disease) that the surgeons did not dare to call 
it by its true name. The word hospital gangrene 
they, durst not pronounce, for it sounded like 
a death-knell; at the hearing of that ominous 
word the patients gave'themselves up for lost. 

in the Hotel-Dieu this gangrene raged with¬ 
out intermission for 200 years, till of late, 
under the new Government of France, the 
hospital has been reformed. A young surgeon 
(says an ancient French author) who is bred in 
the Hotel-Dieu may learn the various forms of 
incisions, operations too, and the manner of 
dressing wounds, but the way of curing wounds 
he cannot learn. Every patient' he takes in 
hand (do what he will) must die of gangrene. 

Deadly Enemies 

Lister ended all this horror. While 
others were ignoring Pasteur’s accounts 
of his researches into the causes of 
fermentation and putrefaction Lister 
eagerly studied them and realised the 
light they threw on the problem of 
infection in wounds. lie saw at once 
that the deadly, enemy was the host of 
micro-organisms existing everywhere, 
on clothing, on instruments, on hands, 
in the air itself. lie set to work to find 
an ideal antiseptic, and never ceased 
from his experiments though the leading 
surgeons of his day gave him but scant 
encouragement. 

We cannot refrain from quoting this 
fine passage from Lord Moynilian : 

Lister was able to do what lie did because,of 
his supreme intellectual gifts, his great heart, 
his matchless humanity, his unquenchable 
faith, his flawless intellectual integrity in 
pursuit of knowledge. Without his moral 
sublimity, without the soul-making, as Keats 
called it, Lister could never have changed the 
face of surgery. 

His idealism, his enthusiasm, his ardour, 
his earnestness, and his courage were as essen¬ 
tial as his experimental genius. Lister himself 
recognised this. When receiving the Copley 
Medal of the Royal Society he said lie had often 
thought that if he did deserve credit “ it was 
at the time when, perfectly convinced of the 
truth of the principle on which lie acted, and 
persuaded alone of the enormous importance 
to mankind of being able to carry out that 
principle in practice, lie worked for years 
with exceedingly little encouragement from 
his professional brethren.” That inward light, 
the “ light of Christ in the conscience,” which 
shone so steadily in Lister, is a beacon which 
will continue to shine on through the ages, 
giving heart to great men who battle with 
prejudice, that emotional reaction of ignorance 
to truth which is the real obstacle to every 
advance. 


THE SQUAWKY AT SEA 

The Anchor line of steamships is to 
be fitted up witlx talking-picture appara¬ 
tus, and two other big lines of ships arc 
following suit. The electric equipment 
is being made by a British company. 


A life of the Week 

The Greatest Roman Poet 

On September 21 , b.c. 19,.died Virgil. 

That Publius Vergilius Maro, known 
to the world for nearly 2000 years under 
the name of Virgil, was the greatest 
Roman poet has been the opinion of 
nearly all who have known the Latin 
poets. A few would give the palm to 
Virgil's contemporary Lucretius, because 
lie thought on lines that seem more 
modern now. But Virgil had a wider 
range of genius and has always com¬ 
manded the homage 
of lovers of great 
literature. 

Virgil, too, has the 
distinction of being 
one of the most per¬ 
fect of the men who 
have won fame by 
writing books. His 
character and life 
were as choice, as 
his writings. The 
main features of his 
life are much the same as those of 
our own poets Milton and Tennyson. 
That is, lie lived to write. It was his 
personal mission. He chose worthy 
subjects for his poems. He bad a high 
ideal of what a poet’s writings should 
be. He lived in such a way that his own 
life could be fitly pictured in noble 
verse. He was a good man, pure in 
character, a loyal friend, much beloved, 
and his .influence on those who knew 
him was such that lie died revered, and 
his fame grew through the centuries till 
I10 and his writings came to be regarded 
as almost sacred. 

He was born on October 15, b.c. 70, 
near Mantua in Northern Italy, a region 
not then received into the citizenship of 
the Roman Republic, but soon to be so 
received through the statesmanship of 
J ulius Caesar. His father was a yeoman, 
or small farmer, cultivating his own land. 
Virgil was brought up a country boy, 
loving Nature and all the round of rural 
life, and he brought it all into his poems. 
TIis life was to lie one long conquest of 
men by the grnciousness of a fine spirit. 
First he conquered his father, who, 
good man, saw that the lad must be 
well educated. So he sent him to the 
best schools, first near borne, then at 
Milan, and finally in Rome. 

, Ilis First Poems 

But his thoughts turned back natur¬ 
ally to the country life he loved, and 
the doings on his father’s farm, and 
when his first poems, ten pastorals 
called Eclogues, were published everyone 
who read them knew that a fine poet, 
sounding a new note, had come. 

The Republic was overthrown and 
the Roman Empire established, and 
■Virgil’s father had his land taken from 
him because ho had remained a Re¬ 
publican. But ho lost nothing by that, 
for the Empire threw a sheltering mantle 
over the poet. It was a great time for 
poetry—the age of Lucretius, Catullus, 
Virgil, and Horace ; and the Emperor 
Augustus was Virgil’s admiring friend. 
The poet went to Court and was en¬ 
riched. He had town houses and country 
houses, but lie loved the country best 
and went on writing about it. It was 
the subject of his next book The 
Georgies, or Art of Husbandry, and 
that placed him foremost among the 
Roman poets. 

The Aeneid 

Augustus now wished him to write a 
great poem on the rise of Rome. This 
was his fine epic The Aeneid. Me had 
practically finished it when he fell ill 
and died at 50. But lie did not care for 
The Aeneid as he cared for his country 
poems, and he ordered it to be burned. 
This, however, Augustus would not 
allow, and it remains Virgil’s most 
ambitious work, very fine but not so 
choice as the country poems into which 
he put his heart. 

No poet has better deserved his fame 
than Virgil, for he was alike great as a 
poet and as a man. 


The Men Who saw 
Columbus Land 

What They Thought 

There still survive in the West Indies 
a few descendants of the natives 
Columbus discovered there. 

Early next summer, assisted by the 
British Government, the West Indies 
is to have an aeroplane service, based on 
Trinidad and linking up British Guiana. 
Barbados, Curasao, and the coast of 
Venezuela. 

It is a singular coincidence that the 
West Indies must have aeroplanes owing 
to the absence of a regular service of 
steamers, while here at home,, in the 
cradle of navies, we are experiencing 
difficulty in getting pilots owing to the 
absence of sailing ships. 

In order to qualify for their certifi¬ 
cates British pilots must have served 
and sailed in one of the picturesque old 
vessels driven by wind and sails. We 
have not one sailing ship left; they have 
all been sold, or broken up, or lost at 
sea, or allowed to rot to pieces in foreign 
ports, so that now we must either build, 
buy, or borrow a sailing ship or alter the 
regulations for the pilot’s career. 

No More Sailing Ships 

Tlie natives of the West Indies are 
unlikely to see any more sailing ships in 
their harbours, but they will sec men and 
merchandise flying, and, if they know 
their history, will recall what their 
ancestors thought of Columbus and his 
crews. 

At first, as they saw the ships witlx 
sails partly reefed but still manoeuvred 
at the will of their navigators, they took 
them to be monsters risen from the deep; 
but when the sails were shaken loose the 
natives took these for great wings and 
thought tlie ships must fly. The same 
impression was created in the Inter 
voyages of Columbus. When tlie reports 
of his comings and goings were no longer 
the terrifying novelty they had been at 
first ixone doubted that the white men 
were celestial beings. 

Indeed the ruler of Nicaragua, while 
accepting the theory of the heavenly 
origin of his visitors, plucked up courage 
to ask ,a question. Ho said he could not 
understand how they came down from 
tlie skies ; did they fly down or did they 
descend on clouds ? See World Map 

THE OLDEST BOROUGH 
Stafford Beats Barnstaple 

We stated tlie other day that Barn¬ 
staple is the first English Borough to 
celebrate its Millenary. 

A courteous Stafford reader calls 
our attention to the fact that ■ Stafford 
officially celebrated its thousandth year 
as an incorporated town in 19x3. 

Our correspondent thinks there are 
other boroughs older than Barnstaple. 
If so we shall be glad to make known 
tlicir honourable priority. “ Facts are 
chielsthatwinnading.” 'f hey stand, You 
cannot push aside tlie truth. We were 
evidently lxxisled about Barnstaple, and 
apologise to Stafford—and to any other 
town that is offended. 

THE A.A. 

A Very Bad Habit 

The C.N. is very sorry to see that The 
A.A., that good friend of all travelling 
people, is adopting the bad habit of 
fixing its road signs to trees. 

It is a practice to be severely con¬ 
demned, and we hope to sec it ended. 
No beautiful thing should be made ugly 
in tlie cause of utility. 

The last.example we saw of this bad 
habit was at Tatsfield, one of the 
highest points of Southern England, on 
the borders of Surrey and Kent. 


THE DISOBEDIENT 
HERO 

A Very Fine Achievement 

BUT DISCIPLINE IS GREATER 
THAN GLORY 

IleiT von Gronau is head of the 
civilian pilots training school at Warne- 
inunde in Germany. 

He told liis chief, Herr Brandenburg, 
the head of the Aviation Department of 
the Ministry of Communications, that 
he wished to ily from Germany to New 
York by stages. 

Herr Brandenburg forbade it; 

Herr von Gronau went. 

He had a wonderful reception in New 
York, and the German papers declared 
that his flight was a fine achievement. 
It would give people confidence in 
aviation and would raise the prestige 
of German airmen, they said. 

A Book With a Moral 

What was Herr Brandenburg to do ? 
If lie dismissed the disobedient airman . 
there would be a shout of indignation. 
So he sent Herr von Gronau a copy of a 
book by Heinrich von ...Klcist called 
Prim Friedrich von Hamburg with his; 
congratulations. . 

When the clamour of his success has 
died down the airman will find lime to 
read his book, and will doubtless realise 
why his chief sent it. It is a tale of 
insubordination and contains the words : 

” The law ! That is not your will, but 
tlie Fatherland.", 

And as time goes on he will admit 
that a man serves his country better by 
the paths of discipline, duty, and loyalty 
than by the paths of daring. 

THE DREAM OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS 

A change of mind must take place 
among the people before it is possible 
for anything in the shape of the dream 
of William Morris to come, "when all 
things of worth that the world can give 
shall be ours and all men’s, nor shall 
any lack a share of the toil and the gain 
of living in the days when the world 
grows fair." 

As I interpret the spirit of that de¬ 
claration it means that every man and 
woman shall share not merely in the 
good things of life, but in the toil, the 
pain, aixd the trouble which will still be 
tlie lot of humanity to bear ; that each 
must place in the common store more 
than he takes out ; that all will take a 
turn at the unpleasant jobs which will 
still have to be clone for tlie coir-Lion 
good, such as working in the mines, in 
the sewers, emptying dust-bins, digging 
drains ; women to take tlicir turn in 
tlie washhouses or scrubbing floors, not 
daring to be ashamed of smeared faces 
or worn hands. 

From Mr John Beard’s Presidential. 

Address to tlie Trades Union Congress 

A BAD BUILDER 
70 YEARS AGO 
And a Sad Calamity Today 

Because the pinnacle of All Saints 
Church at Brixton was scamped in 
building 70 years ago a steeplejack who 
was repairing it tile other day crashed 
to his death. 

The pinnacle, of the kind of soft Bath 
stone which crumbles in the sulphur- 
laden atmosphere of London, should have 
had a metal bar running through the 
stone to keep it in place, but there was 
no metal bar, and the unfortunate 
steeplejack felt it giving way beneath 
him. Just before he fell he exclaimed: 
" If this goes I go.” 

He was only too tragically right. His 
one cry of dismay was his last. A 
church’s sins will find it out. 
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MARS AND JUPITER 

WHERE TO LOOK FOR 

Them 

Mercury Soon to Adorn the 
Morning Sky 

LOVELY VENUS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Sunday next the planet Mercury 
will pass below the Sun at a distance of 
about six times the Sun’s apparent 
width ; so we shall thus know just 
where is this little world that has been 
invisible to us for so long. Mercury is 
still invisible to us on account of his 
position between our world and the Sun, 
for in these circumstances only the dark 
and invisible side of Mercury’s globe is 
presented to us. 

He passes from left to right, ancl soon 
will adorn the morning sky, where in 
about three weeks’ time it should be 
possible to sec this fleeting world. 

Venus continues to grow in brilliance, 
and is a lovely object low in the western 
sky soon after sunset. It is unfortunate 
that she. should, just now, set so soon 
after the Sun, but Venus may be first 



Jupiter and Mars in relation to Castor and 
Pollux at the beginning of next week 


glimpsed about 7.20, and then for the 
next half-hour observers with a clear 
view down to the western horizon may 
see her rapidly grow in brilliance as the 
twilight darkens ere she sets. Seen 
through a telescope Venus now appears 
just past the " half-moon ” phase, and 
has begun to approach that of a 
crescent. Her distance at present is 
about 60,000,000 miles and she is rapidly 
coming nearer in her race after our world. 

Of great interest will be the early 
morning sky during the next two weeks, 
as Mars and Jupiter, which for some 
time past have been approaching one 
another, may now be seen quite close 
together in the south-eastern sky. 

A good time to look for them is 
before 6 a.m, but before 5 o’clock 
would be better since the sky would be 
darker and the dawn less in evidence. 
They will then be very high up in the 
south-east, a little way below Castor 
and Pollux and consequently in the 
midst of a number of bright stars. 

What to Look for Next Week 

Both Mars and Jupiter rise a few 
minutes before midnight and so they 
may also be seen low in the north-east 
before 1 a.m. if the sky be clear. At 
the beginning of next week Mars will be 
seen to be about four times the Moon’s 
apparent width away to the right of and 
above Jupiter, which is much the bright¬ 
est ; but from day to day Mars will 
draw closer to Jupiter, as he is travelling 
much the fastest, so that by the end of 
next week they will appear to be but 
little more than the Moon’s width 
apart, Mars being above Jupiter. 

After this they will be seen to recede 
from one another, Mars apparently 
travelling to the left of Jupiter. Actu¬ 
ally both arc speeding in the same 
direction, but Mars is travelling much 
faster than Jupiter, and at about 900 
miles a minute as compared with about 
500 miles a minute for Jupiter. More¬ 
over, the greater speed of Mars is 
apparently much accelerated by this 
planet’s nearness ; this now amounts to 
about 130,000,000 miles, whereas Jupiter 
is some 505,000,000 miles distant. They 
are, however, both coming nearer and 
will also soon be a feature of the sky 
before midnight, G. F. M. 


The Japanese Bell 

Number of Members—18,382 

Three hundred years ago a great 
Japanese artist made a beautiful bell to 
be hung in one of the Buddhist temples 
in Tokyo. 

On it was engraved some part of the 
story of Gautama Buddha, the founder 
of the Buddhist religion. It had no 
tongue, but when people came to say 
tlicir prayers it was struck by a heavy 
stick and gave out a loud low note which 
seemed to speak to the worshippers of 
beauty and peace and truth. 

Some sixty years ago a traveller from 
the West bought this bell and gave it to 
the people of Geneva, who had it placed 
in one of their public parks, where it 
remained silent till a month or two ago, 

A Very Beautiful Thing 

Geneva is the headquarters of the 
League of Nations, and no doubt some 
of the spirit of brotherly love and 
generosity between nations which has 
created and sustained the League entered 
into the minds of the City Council of 
Geneva. At any rate, they did a very 
beautiful thing. They resolved to send 
the bell back to those who loved it most. 
Away to the coast and across the great 
seas to its own home it travelled, and a 
huge rejoicing Japanese crowd not long 
ago welcomed its return to its old place. 

Once more the old bell will tell its 
story of beauty, peace, and truth, and 
surely, after its long exile, it will speak of 
the great family of nations which men of 
goodwill are trying so hard to build up 
in the city where the bell so long made 
its home. 

flow to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should bo sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

THE SPARROW’S FRIEND 
A New Zealand Story 

At Wellington, the capital of New 
Zealand, a tabic tram goes up and down 
a steep hill, and the brakesman on the 
tram is one of the few men who can 
make the calls that birds understand. 

Sitting in his box on the tram lie 
chirps to the sparrows through his 
window, and they gather round him for 
the crumbs he always brings. He lias a 
name for each of them and they come 
at his call, more or less near and confi¬ 
dent. One, known as Bill, will fly up 
and perch on his finger. 

It is one of the sights of the city, and 
the passengers bring food, so the 
sparrows are well fed all through the 
June days, when the weather is coldest. 
But with no one else are they so familiar 
as with the man who knows their 
language, as they know his. 

CARS BY THE MILLION 

It is to bc'supposed that in 1930, as 
trade is bad, the motor-car industry 
is suffering, both in America and Europe. 
Last year, however, a splendid record 
was'made, the number of motor-vehicles 
produced being 6,250,000, a million 
more than in 1928. 

If wc take an average value of no more 
than £100 for each vehicle, we get 
1250 million pounds as the value of last 
year’s output. 

Yet it is quite certain that in the time 
to come these figures will bo enormously 
exceeded, for a large part of the, world 
has hardly begun to use motors. 


Dumb Friends in 
the Heat wave 

Let Us Remember Them 

By Our Natural Historian 

We live and learn. Even a heat wave 
can add to the common stock of useful 
knowledge of the commonplace wonders 
of animal life. 

It has long been stated as an example 
of supreme wisdom in wild dogs that 
they preserve themselves better than 
other animals against the heat of the 
tropical Sun. Lions lurk in tall shady 
reeds and giant grass ; tigers in caves 
and deep clefts in cool rocks ; wild boars 
in the forest or by the marshy banks of 
shady rivers; but the wild dogs lurk 
comparatively in the open, yet safe 
from injury from the Sun. 

It has been noted that dogs, hunting 
by night when the temperature is lowest 
and they can run fast and far in search 
of food without dangerous exhaustion, 
lie up by day on mounds and eminences, 
each dog in its appointed place, with 
clear right of tenancy ; but as the day 
advances and the Sun rises higher in 
the heavens the wild dogs shift tlicir 
positions so that they keep their mound 
between the Sun and, themselves, as 
it were. 

Instinctive Reasoning 

To do this they gradually work round 
the hill and so obtain constant shelter. 
That seems a unique bit of instinctive 
reasoning. Our recent heat wave, how¬ 
ever, has shown that, given any sort of 
facilities, our own horses, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs do very much' the same wise 
thing at home. 

They care little about shelter in 
winter, but they love it in summer as a 
protection against flies and the fierce 
heat of the Sun. It was difficult to find 
them in the hot days of late summer this 
year, so well had they secluded them¬ 
selves where their range was large and 
the choice of sanctuary varied. 

The fields seemed empty, of life, for 
the animals were all snug under trees 
or hiding behind tall hedges. The 
interesting point has been, however, that 
where they were to be seen in the morn¬ 
ing they were not to be discovered in 
the afternoon, and following the after¬ 
noon halt they were found to have 
moved again for the early evening. 

Survivals From Far-off Days 

They do in their way what the wild 
dogs do in the jungles of India and Africa. 
They work according to the Sun. They 
move witli it. They work their way 
from shelter to shelter, from East to 
West. As the sunshine pierced the place 
in which they were first secluded they 
passed on to a new place which the.Sun 
had not reached, and so got the benefit 
of coolness all the day. 

Hot days will come again. Let us 
remember our domestic animals, spare 
the trees in our fields, and not hack 
down the hedges which make the 
country green with beauty. They arc 
the living shelters of our animals when 
the Sun is high and burning in the 
cloudless sky. 

The instinct developed when all 
animals were wild and had to fond for 
themselves survives in them still from' 
the old, far-off days of jungle and 
prairie and forest, and the trees and 
hedges keep that instinct alive and the 
animals well and happy. E. A. B. 


A BRILLIANT BAD MAN 

Those who would see a brilliant bad 
man should see Mr Baliol Holloway, 
whose representation of Richard the 
Third at the New Theatre seems to us 
one of the finest Shakespearean perform¬ 
ances ever seen on the stage. 


If 



Health for the 
months ahead 


ILDREN need more 
nourishment than ordi¬ 
nary food supplies to build up 
their powers of resistance to 
illness during the coming 
months. They need the won¬ 
derful nourishment contained in 
delicious “ Ovaltine.” 

The advantages of “ Ovaltine ” 
are definite and many. From 
no other source can such a 
wealth of nourishment be ob¬ 
tained. It is the only food 
beverage prepared from 
Nature’s foods which are 
richest in nutriment—barley 
malt, creamy milk and eggs. It is 
sold at prices that place its use 
within the reach 'of the most 
slender purse, and it is economi¬ 
cal in use. 

Children need no coaxing to 
take ‘ Ovaltine ”—they love its 
delicious flavour. The addition 
of ‘ Ovaltine ” to milk removes 
the objection many of them have 
to plain milk. “ Ovaltine ” also 
considerably increases the nutri¬ 
tive value of milk and makes it 
more easily digestible. 

Make sure your children have 
their “ Ovaltine ” every day — 1 
for breakfast, after school, be¬ 
fore going to bed. Then you 
need not fear the effects of 
winter upon their health. 

“ Ovaltine ” is easy to prepare. 
No special mixing—no fuss or 
trouble. Simply stir the golden 
granules into hot milk or milk 
and water. 



Builtls-up Brain. Nerve and Boclij 


Prices in Gt . Britain and N. Ireland, 
113, 2/- and 3jg per tin. 

P602 
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Engine takes a ride • Children’s regatta - Yarmouth’s new bridge 





Railway Engine Takes a Ride— One of elglitoeit locomotives which are being shipped irorn 
Glasgow to Enst Africa i3 here seen h«inrj hauled through the streets of Glasgow by tractors. 


First-Aid in the Hop-Fields—-When London families arc working in the Kent hop-field j 
nurses are on duty attending to the minor injuries that occur, n9 shown in this picture. 




A Member of the Dand—The people of the Netherlands have been 


A Little Weaver—At Puteaux, a suburb of Paris, hun¬ 
dreds of children between four and six are taught to celebrating the fiftieth birthday of their Queen. This girl helped to 
weave tapestries and other things on specially-made v 7 ^ ... ....... 

*• * ** . ... . provide the music in the festivities at the ancient town of Mlddelburg. man busy high above the water. 



small looms. Here we see a little weaver at work. 



Wmm 


■ ' r - ; 
f ■: - ■' 
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The Pillow Fight—This picture, taken at the Children’s 
Regatta which took placo the other day on the Thames at 
Twickenham, shows an exciting contest in which the loser 
(and probably the winner also) Falls Into the rivor. 


Another Friend is Passing Away—The Shetland Pony is disap¬ 
pearing. Not much longer will this splendid little friend of 
children be a familiar figure in our lanes, ns this one was In 
the lanes of Kent some year3 ago. See page 2. 


Engineers of the Future—Where is the boy who could not ba 
happy in the Model Engineering Exhibition at the Royal 
Horticultural Hall ? Our picture shows models of ancient 
and modern engines being critically examined. 
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CRICKET IN 1930 

GLOUCESTER AND THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

The Ridiculous System of Points 

AUSTRALIA’S VICTORY 

Lovers of cricket will admit, almost 
with one accord, that the 1930 cricket 
has been exceptionally interesting. 

Apart from the victorious progress of 
the Australian visitors, and the great 
feats of Donald Bradman, the feeling 
that cricket was in a healthy state 
prevailed. There was a levelling-up of 
the play of counties that arc not in the 
first llight,' Some that had been low in 
recent years did well, and the season 
was far advanced before the County 
Championship was settled. As many as 
four teams remained in the running-up 
to the middle of August. 

How Lancashire Won 

Once again the settlement- of the 
championship by an elaborate system 
of points has a very foolish look, although 
it is agreed to because nobody can think 
of anything better—except perhaps 
giving more marks for a clear win. 
Lancashire, has won the championship 
by winning 10 completed matches out 
of 28 played, and Gloucestershire has 
lost it by winning 15 completed matches 
out of 28 played* A 53 percentage of 
full clear wins is placed below a per¬ 
centage of 35. Is it not ridiculous ?. 

Besides, Lancashire take the cham¬ 
pionship by a dogged hunt after marks, 
in a stolidly unattractive style, while 
Gloucestershire played the game with 
a glorious freedom that expresses its 
essential spirit. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever that an enormous percentage of 
cricket lovers throughout the country 
regard Gloucestershire as deserving the 
championship, and Lancashire, by con¬ 
trast, as not deserving it, if merit 
according to the true cricketing spirit 
bo the test. 

Playing to Win or Lose 

. We say this without the slightest 
prejudice against Lancashire. They 
are a thoroughly efficient side, playing 
often the dull style, though it seems 
preposterous to attach the word dull 
to such batsmen as E. Tyldcslcy—one 
of the best bats in the world—and 
bowlers like Macdonald and R. Tyldesley. 
On the other hand, the play of Gloucester¬ 
shire has been exhilarating throughout 
the year. They have played to win or 
lose whenever a win was possible, and 
again and again they have succeeded 
when less big-hearted players would have 
been playing pat-ball. In B. II. Lyon 
they have a fine leader. Eight of tlie 
team have each made 1000 runs this 
season,, arid Parker and Goddard have 
fully sustained their reputation as 
bowlers of the first rank. 

Outstanding Players 

Yorkshire had more than a fair share 
of the kind of weather that robs teams 
of certain' victories. Sutcliffe proved 
himself unquestionably the most con¬ 
sistent, batsman in the country. A. T. 
Barber, the Yorkshire captain, gave a 
most brilliant example as fieldsman. 
In Verity has been discovered a left- 
hand bowler thoroughly competent to 
succeed the great veteran Rhodes. 
Notts were very hard to beat. They 
only, lost one game outright, but they 
only forced nine victories—a sufficient 
explanation of their loss of the cham¬ 
pionship'. Undoubtedly they have in 
Larwood the best fast bowler. They 
will do better when they are attacking 
for the ’ championship than when they 
are defending it. 

Of the Metropolitan counties Kent 
easily took the first place and Freeman 
again had a wonderful year. Surrey 
were disappointing, . considering their 
batting strength. The retirement of 
Hobbs from national cricket is a national 
event. No player has ever better de- 


THE CHILDREN’S 

House of joy 

Happiest Theatre in 
London 

Christmas pantomimes might well take 
a cue from the Children’s Theatre. 

The new season’s programme there is 
as popular as ever, and the secret of its 
success is the absence of any kind of 
falseness or vulgarity. No fat woman 
waddles on to the stage dressed as a 
fairy prince, and there arc no shabby 
fairies with tarnished wings. 

From beginning to end of a perform¬ 
ance we saw the other day it was obvious 
that the tiny children believed every¬ 
thing on the stage to be really happen¬ 
ing, and they were not disillusioned. 
The older children, too, were satisfied, 
for there was nothing cynical to destroy 
the bright pictures quickened in their 
imagination by these stories come to life. 

Item Number One 

Some of the heartiest laughter we 
have ever heard came from a party of 
elementary schoolchildren who sat at 
the back. How excited they were when 
the gong boomed and a happy face 
appeared suddenly through the curtains, 
smiled at everybody, and said " Item 
Number One.” y 

Pedro the Toreador, the short open¬ 
ing play, was immensely popular, be¬ 
cause there is so much action in it. 
" Oh, lie’s got undone ! ’’ cried every¬ 
body in great relief when the toreador, 
resplendent in scarlet and gold, managed 
to free himself from the ropes that 
bound him. 

One of the favourite items is Three 
Little,Tailors. On the stage is a large 
lantern, and to everyone’s delight three 
little gnomes arc discovered inside it, 
working busily with scissors and needles 
and thread. Presently.three little girls 
appear, and as they sing one of them 
opens the door of the lantern and pops 
inside it a big lighted candle. 

The Queen of Hearts 

Later on .came the merriest of all the 
items. The nursery rhyme of the Queen 
of Hearts became real, guilty knave and 
all, and there was a sequel to the story. 
Some of the audience were alarmed for 
a moment when a big green dragon 
appeared round the corner, but he went 
away again, and all was very satisfac¬ 
tory. The brave knight who wanted, to 
marry the princess put his hand through 
a loophole of the castle and managed 
to seize the dragon’s tail. He pulled 
and pulled and pulled until yards of 
bright green tail fell on to the stage, 
and so the dragon was caught, tlni 
princess was saved, and she and the 
prince lived happily ever after. 


! Continue! from the previous column 
served popular favour, nor has had it 
more generously bestowed on him. 
Essex has had a welcome revival of 
strength, Middlesex has fared lament¬ 
ably. It has seemed as if she could not 
win, notwithstanding the strength of 
her amateur bowling. 

Sussex, always a lively team, good 
to watch, has been weakened by the 
absence of Tate and Dulcepsinliji on 
national service, but she keeps an 
honourable position. Among tlie other 
counties Derbyshire has done less, well 
than was expected from her. all-round 
strength. Worcestershire and Glamor¬ 
gan have made most gratifying advances.' 

Worcestershire has a very capable 
bowling recruit in Brook ; Hampshire 
has a promising batsman in Arnold and 
bowler in Herman ; and Bakewcll heads 
the Northampton batting list. The last- 
named three were all trained under the 
excellent cricket scheme of Oxford City 
for town boys. - ■ 

The well-deserved victory of Australia 
will further stimulate English cricket, 
alr.eady in a healthy condition. Wliat 
is most needed is an all-round distri¬ 
bution of the fine free spirit that has 
made 1930 a year of distinction for 
Gloucestershire. 


^5 ©00 
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to readers of 
THE CHILDRENS, 
NEWSPAPER 



CLARKSCREAMED 

BARLEY 



READY 
TO 
EAT 


Clark’s Creamed Barley 

is prepared from the lincst 
British Barley—the richest and 
most nourishing of all cereals. 
It is the whole barley grain, with 
nothing added and nothing 
taken away, except the outer 
husk, and cooked ready to cat. 

Clark’s Creamed Barley 

is primarily a breakfast food— 
delicious and appetising, easily 
digested. It is equally suitable 
for all meals. 

CHILDREN especially love 
Clauk’s Creamed Barley. 
Puny children, without appetite 
quickly thrive on it. 

Every Packet of Clark’s Parley 
contains one Red Seal . These 
Reel Seals are exchanged for 
Presents . List of Presents 
post free on application to 
Clark’s Creamed Parley , 

72, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

PRESENT No. 76.—“ Ernest Sewell” 
Cabinet of Conjuring Tricks, with full in¬ 
structions, comprising following tricks : 
Coin Tray, Drawer Box, Coin in Wool, 
Enchanted Ball nag, Silk Handkerchief, 
Magic Wand, Linking Rings, Rose in Coat, 
Hindoo Bangles, Mysterious Bran Pot, 
Cigarette Producing, Ever Changing Card, 

, Mystic Coin Cup, Card to Match Box, 
Match Box and Handkerchief, Handker¬ 
chief Cylinder, Handkerchief Vanlsher. 



PRESENT No. 74.—“ Ernest Sewell ” Cabinet 
of Conjuring Tricks, with full instructions, 
comprising following tricks: Mystic Coin Cup. 
Ever-changing Card, Coin in Ball of Wool, 
Nall through Finger, Match Box and Hand¬ 
kerchief, and Card to Match Box. 



PRESENT No.75.—“ Ernest Sewell” Cabinet 
of Conjuring Tricks, with full instructions, 
comprising following tricks : Hindoo Bangles, 
Cigarette producing, Handkerchief Vanisher, 
Mysterious Bran Pot, Coin in Ball of Wool, 
Ever-changing Card, Mystic Coin Cup, Match 
Box and Hundkerclilcf, Nall through Finger, 
Card to Match Box. 




BUILT FOR JOY 
BUT NOT A TOY 

This Birmingham-made Child’s Cycle is supplied 
free in exchange ior 200 Red Seals from CCI 3 packets. 
Nickel-plated handle-bars and brake, 14-inch Frame, la-inch 
Wheels, wired on Rubber Tyres, and Two coil Fan seat Saddle. 
This coupon can be sent in unsealed envelope under \d. stamp. 

CYCLE COUPON —100 RED SEALS FREE 

Sign this Registration Coupon now and send it to Clark’s Creamed 
Barley, 72 Fleet Street, E.C.4, and you will'receive a receipt for 100 
Red Seals, enabling you to obtain one of these cycles for xoo instead of 
• • . 2co Red Seals. 

Name- ....-...... 


SIGN COUPON 
NOW 

and Secure 100 
Red Seals Free J 


Name of Grocer^ 


-r -v 


»Zt£. 
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Jin Exciting Nieto NCystery Story by John Halden Starts Next Week 


CANNIBAL ISLAND 


CHAPTER 51 

A Midnight Flit 

" How long do you propose to keep us ? 

Mark asked quietly. 

" There is no bargaining," replied Jansen. 
" It is what you English call unconditional 
surrender. These will be your quarters. Some 
food will .be brought you later, and your 
duties will be appointed.” He went out. 

" Sweet prospect," said Don grimly. 

“ We’re not dead yet,” said Mark gently. 
" Cheer up, Don.” 

The long, hot day dragged slowly on. No 
one came near them. Mark realised that 
this was part of Jansen’s clever plan to 
break their spirits. They saw Jansen board 
the Osceola. Ho was there for an hour or 
more. They saw the Malays carrying out 
of the Dolphin the stuff they themselves 
had loaded as evidence against Jansen. , 

At dark supper was brought. Rico again, 
ill-smelling dried fish, water. Not a morsel 
of meat or fruit or even a cup of coffee. 
.They talked a while then lay down to sleep. 
.For a long time Jim could not sleep. The 
'heat seemed greater than ever and the 
jmosquitocs were terrible. At last Jim dozed 
off, only to bo wakened by a glow of 
ruddy light through the window. 

Suddenly Jim saw a dark shadow flit 
around the stern of the Dolphin, which lay 
anchored only fifty yards from the wharf. 
Tt was a boat, and before it shot out of 
sight Jim had time to see that Jansen sat 
in the stern. Ho quickly shook Mark and 
'Don awake. 

I’ “ Jansen is skipping out," he said. Mark 
was not surprised. 

” Why, it's exactly what I expected. I 
always told you he was out to do down 
Gabo and Redburn.” 

I “ Do you mean that Gabo knows nothing 
pi this ? ” asked Don. 

J Mark shook his head. ” The odds are 
that Jansen has given him some sort of 
bleep medicine.” 

“ Then it’s no use our shouting,” said 
Jim. 

“ Not a’ha'portli,” replied Mark. ” Be¬ 
sides, why should wc ? Let the beauties 
settle their own differences.” • 

” But lie’s going away with the Dolphin,” 
said Jim. 

“ And the pearls,” added Don. 

“ And my gold,” said Mark, as they 
watched the Dolphin slowly sliding away. 

J ansen had slipped her cable so as' not 
to make any noise. They watched till she 
vanished in the channel. The glow from 
the volcano had grown stronger and the 
rumbling began again. . 

|i .“ My word, something’s going to happen 1” 
exclaimed Jim. 

“ Something is happening," added Mark. 
“ That’s waked up some of the Malays. 
Look !. They’re piling out in- a hurry, and 
next thing, they’ll see that the. Dolphin is 
missing.” .1. 

' “ They have seen it,” cried Jim as shrill 
cries arose from the Malays. A moment 
later Gabo rushed out half dressed arid 
Redburn with him. 

i ” You’re right, Mark,” said Jim. “Jansen 
has gone off with the loot. But that earth¬ 
quake has rather upset his plan, for now 
Gabe will be after him in the Osceola.” 

: “ Will he ? " was all Mark said, and Jim 
was left to wonder wliat he meant. He did 
not wonder long., In less than three 
minutes Gabe and his men were aboard the 
yacht, but though they were all desperately 
busy she did not move. 

”,What’s the matter?” asked Jim. 

" Do you think Jansen was silly enough 
not to take precautions against being 
followed ? ” replied Mark. 

“ He’s busted up the engine.” 

“ Then whiit will Gabo do ? ” 

Mark shrugged. “ Wait and see.” 

They had not long to wait. Gabo was 
back on the wharf, shouting orders, and some 
of his men went off in the boat. They 
turned into a side creek and vanished, but 
in a very .short time were back towing a 
large, canoe. ■ 

” It’s a lakatoi,” said Mark. “ My word, 
Jansen had better look out.” 

" Do you mean that Gabe will chase him 
in that thing ? ” demanded Jim, as ho 
gazed at the big, clumsy-lobking craft with 
its platform deck and one short mast. - 

“ Yes ; and if there's any wind outside 
lie won’t be very far behind him. These 
(akatoi are both fast and seaworthy.” 

“ But even if Gabe caught up he could 
not attack the Dolphin.” ' 


" It would be a bit risky,” said Mark 
slowly as he watched Gabe and Redburn 
hurry aboard the lakatoi. The Malays 
crowded after, paddles dipped, and the 
ungainly-looking canoe drove away across 
the big pool in the direction of the sea. 

” Our chance 1 ” cried Don suddenly, 
and flung himself against the door. 

CHAPTER 52 
Kilkenny Cats 

he door was lieavj', but with the shoul¬ 
ders of all three against it the staple 
drew, and it crashed open. 

“ Look out I ” warned Mark. " There 
may be guards left.” 

” I don’t •believe there’s a soul," Don 
answered. " They’ve forgotten all about 
us. Now if wc can only find Chi." He 
hurried on down the platform and the 
others followed. 

" Chi 1 ” shouted Jim, and at once came 
an auswer from the other end. They 
found an axe and burst the door, and here 
were Chi, Parami, and the other two natives. 

" Wo see all go," said Parami. " We 
think Jansen steal pearls and gold.” 

“ Of course,” said Mark. “ He's skipped 
out, and Gabo is on his track.” He turned 
to Don. “ You’re boss, what do wc do now?" 

” Take that boat and clear," said Don. 
“ It's about time,” he added. " There’s 
going to be a big dust up pretty shortly.” 

The mountain roared and the ground 
quivered again, while the red glow mounted. 

" You're right," said Mark, “ but I don’t 
•think the boat’s much good to us. Why 
not take the yacht ? The engine’s done, 
but we could tow her out, and Seward 
would be grateful. We'd get the salvage.” 

“ I.et’s do it, Don,” cried Jim. "There 
are seven of us. We might get the engine 
working again, and catch Jansen.” , 

” Very good,” Don said curtly. “ We’ll 
try it.” He started for the boat which had 
been left at the wharf, and within a few 
minutes they were aboard the Osceola. 


J acko was looking very glum. The 
holidays were nearly over. 

" I don’t feel like lessons,” he told 
Chimp. " I've a jolly good mind not 
to do any more—ever.” 

“ Just you try it! ” said Chimp. ” I 
stayed away from school once, but 
never again ! ” And he, shuddered at 
the thought of tire caning his father had 
given him. 


“ Well, they can’t cane you if you're 
ill," said Jacko, looking very wise.. 
" And I’m not sure I don’t feel something 
coming on ! ” 

“ You’d better look out what you’re 
doing," Chimp said. “'I’d sooner have a 
caning than castor oil.” . 

” I shan’t get either. Don’t you 
worry ! ” said Jacko. 

Sure enough, when the first day of the 
term came, Jacko was indisposed. One 
side of His face was so ‘badly swollen 
that his mother had quite a shock when 
she saw him. . .. 

" Oh, Jacko, you can’t go back to 
school like that 1 ” she exclaimed! 


Chi went straight to the engine, but one 
glance was enough. " lie no lun,” he said. 

“ I didn’t expect it would," said Don. 

" Up with the anchor. We must tow her 
out." 

Towing a big craft of nearly five hundred 
tons with one row boat is a terrific job, and 
if it had not been for the lucky fact that 
the tide was running out would have been 
impossible. As Jim’s damaged shoulder 
made it impossible for him to row he stayed 
aboard anil steered. 1'our men rowed at a 
time, and two were relieved every lialf-liour. 

It was just after two when they started, 
and day had broken when at last the big 
yacht reached the open water. The dawn 
breeze was springing up and the tired men 
got sail on her. Then Chi made hot coffee, 
and they bore out to sea. 

" Think we’ve any chance of catching 
them, Don ? ” asked Jim anxiously. 

“ I don’t even know which way they’ve 
gone,” said Don. 

” But you're making for the lagoon.” 

11 Yes, because 1 think that Jansen is 
likely to go back there to pick up Seward. 
Seward would be worth quite a bit in the 
way of ransom." 

It was four in the afternoon before they 
sighted the iagoon and heavy rain was 
falling. Don had his glasses to his eyes' 
and suddenly he lowered them. 1 

“ The Dolphin I ” he said sharply. " She’s 
there—in the lagoon." 

“ What are you going to do ? ” 

Don’s jaw tightened. “ Run straight in 
on tlic Hood. We’ve got the gun, and 
we’ll use it if wc have to." 

” All right,” said Mark quietly. " I can 
handle it.” 

He called Parami and they loaded the 
gun. There were rifles in a rack and these 
were got up. Sail was shortened and the 
Osceola drove straight for the opening in 
the reef. The rain lifted a little. 

“ No sign of the canoe,” Jim whispered 
to Don. Don said nothing. He was 
frowning as he gazed at the Dolphin. 

Mark spoke. " She’s very quiet. I can’t 
sec anyone on her deck, Don. Yet they 
must have seen us.” 


Of course Jacko was delighted. His 
face wasn’t a bit painful, and he had 
.every intention of settling down to a 
pleasant morning with an exciting book. 
Buthe was soon disturbed. 

“ Come on, 'Jacko, wcre’re going to 
the doctor's,” said Mother Jacko. 

“ I don’t want to go to the doctor’s,” 
mumbled Jacko, feeling rather alarmed. 

" Of course you must go,” said Mrs 


Jacko. “ Why, you may have some¬ 
thing catching ! I’ve never seen such a 
swollen face 1 ” 

And neither, when they got to the 
surgery, had the doctor. He was very 
interested and said it was an extra¬ 
ordinary case. . .- ■ 

" But I think I know a cure for it,” 
he added, and he fetched an enormous 
hammer and told Jacko to stand quite 
still. 

Jacko was much too frightened to 
notice the twinkle in the doctor’s eye. 
He hastily swallowed the large lump of 
peppermint rock which was bulging out 
his check, and rushed out of the surgery. 


Don did not speak. He was dodging the 
rocks at the entrance. The yacht drove 
through and Don held her straight toward 
Hie Dolphin. 

“Lie down, all of you,” he ordered. 

“ They’ll start shooting in a minute.” 

With rifles ready, they lay on the deck. 
Yet nothing happened. The Dolphin lay 
quiet and silent close to the beach. 

“ She’s, aground,” said Mark suddenly. 

" Be careful, Don.” Don swung the yacht 
just in time and held her in the wind. 

’.‘Ahoy, there!” he shouted. A man 
raised himself from the deck of the Dolplii.n. 
It was Redburn, wiio crawled painfully to 
the side. 

“ You kin come aboard,” lie said. " I 
reckon I’m the only one left alive, and I 
ain’t got long.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” demanded Don. 

" I mean Gabe was too smart for us. He 
slipped in on us in that big sailing 
canoe in a rainstorm, and we never saw 
him till lie was alongside.. Jansen got 
Gabe, but ICapalc shot Jansen, and I was 
knocked out. When I came to I found I . 
was the only one breathing. It’s truth I’m 
telling you,” he added. 

" It’s true enough,” said Mark. " Look 
at the bodies. And there are Seward and 
liis crowd on the beach. Let’s anchor and 
get the boat over.” 

Don gave the orders, and presently the 
boat was out and they reached the Dolphin. 
Of the sight on her decks the less said the 
better. Like the Kilkenny cats, the two 
■parties of pirates liad fought till they had 
wiped one another out, so that Redburn was 
actually tlic only one left alive. And he 
was very badly hurt. 

Clii was left to attend to his wounds 
while Don, Mark, and Jim hurried below. 
The safe was in its usual place but tlic key 
was missing. 

“ It’ll be in Jansen’s pocket,” saicj Mark ; 
and so it was. Then they opened the safe, 
and to their intense relief the pearls were all 
there, the red as well as the white. There 
was not room-in the safe for Mark’s gold, 
but this they found in Don’s cabin. 

” So that’s all right,” said Jim with a 
sigh of relief, “ and now hadn't we better 
get to the beach ? The people there arc 
shouting like anything.” 

. “ You’re right. Let's hurry,” said Don. 

Reaching' the beach, they wore greeted 
with intense delight by the tall, grey-haired 
American millionaire, his pretty daughter 
Ida, and the whole crew of the Osceolh, 
fourteen in number. Everyone was asking 
questions at once, .but.Don cut in. 

. " You must all be starving, Mr Seward. 
The best thing will be for you to come 
straight out to your yacht and wo can tell 
you all that’s happened over the meal." 

" That’s right,” said Seward. “ We 
surely do need food. And after we’ve eaten 
maybe T can begin to tell you how grateful 
wc are to you fellows.” 

“ Perhaps you won’t be so" grateful by 
the time we’ve finished with you,” .said 
Don, with a laugh which puzzled Seward; ’ 
but it was' riot until more than an hour later 
that-he understood. Then Don took him 
aside and showed him the pink pearls. 

. Seward took them in his big palm arid 
examined them. ' Presently he looked up. 
“ Say, these ain’t teal; are they ? ” 

“ Wc took them out of real oysters,” 
replied Don gravely. 

Seward drew a long breath. : . 

“ I don’t reckon even I can afford to buy 
these," lie Said. 

, “ We’ll be disappointed if you don’t, Mr, 
Seward. We heard through Mannister 
that yori wanted the best, so w6 went and 
got them." 

“ And what were , you reckoning to ask 
Mannister for them ? " asked Seward 
shrewdly. - 

“ Ten thousand for this pair," said Don. 

. Seward’s sharp grey eyes bored into Don’s. 
“ Either you’re mighty modest or you 
don’t know a lot about pearls. Mannister 
sold two white pearls no bigger than these 
for thirty thousand last fall.” He paused. 
“ Sec here, if tlieso are as good as they look, 
I’ll give you two hundred thousand dollars, 
that’s forty thousand pounds. Will that 
satisfy you ? ” 

; Don’s head swam so that it was a moment 
before he could speak. 

“ That suits me,” ho said at last. 

“ And I guess there’s salvage to pay on 
this ship," said Seward. 

. “ Not a penny,” returned Don shortly, 
" Let your men help me to tow the Dolphin 
off the beach and wo’ll call it square.” 

’ Seward thrust out his hand. 

“ I always did like Britishers,” he said. 

THE END 


Jacko at the doctor’s 



Mother Jacko had quite a shook 
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Something to sing about/ 
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Its §© nufrifious 
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The Words of 
Jesus 

And the Books That 
Jesus Read 


See the Remarkable Article 
About Them in 


MY MAGAZINE 


October Issue now on Sale 


One Shilling 


SUNNY JIM “CAN YOU 

SAYS ARRANGE THESE TO 
MAKE 15 EVERY WAY?” 


S UNNY JIM, when on one of Ms travels in 
Strange Parts of the World, came to an 
Island in the very centre of the Pacific Ocean 
—Long. 160, Lat. o. There he found a very extra¬ 
ordinary Medicine Man. This Medicine Man had 
No Eyes For Anything Put His Work, so that 
Sunny Jim was able to come up quietly and look 
over his shoulder. The Medicine Man was en¬ 
grossed with a flat square of wood, divided by 
carved lines into nine smaller squares, something 
like the one Sunny .Tim has drawn on this page, 
only not so neat. With a charred stick he had 
drawn a very big 5 in the centre square, and in 
the other squates he was writing other numbers, 
and counting.up on bis lingers in a loud voice, 
and then rubbing the numbers out again. 
After watching this for some minutes, and 
admiring the patience of the Medicine Man, 
Sunny Jim gave a polite cough. The Medicine 
..Man looked up in surprise and said “ Good 


writing the numbers on the board and rubbing 
them off again, let’s stick numbers on nine 
‘FORCE’ packets, and then we can change 
them about easily.” ** I’m afraid I don’t follow 
you,” said the Medicine Man politely. ** Look, 
like this!” said Sunny Jim, who had become 
quite interested.' lie'produced nine “ FORCE ” 
packets and numbered them, and in less than 
an hour they had the Dig Magic finished, but 
to the Medicine Man’s great disappointment he 
was No Stronger Than Before. In fact, living on 
nothing but Herbs and'Wild Parsley had con¬ 
siderably weakened him. However, his despon¬ 
dency was soon changed to joy whefi Sunny 
Jim presented him with a packet of “ FORCE ” 
and assured him that “FORCE” would soon 
bring his strength back. 'The Medicine Man at 
once opened the packet and found inside those 
delicious golden crisp wheatflakes boys grow 
strong on in England. He felt better from the 



TOASTED 
WHEAT FLAKES 




TOASTED 
WHEAT FLAKES 


TOASTED 
WHEAT FLAKES 



ing yo 

not ? ” said Sunny Jim. ‘#This Island is Strictly 
Uninhabited 1 ” said the Medicine Man. “ Not 
now,” replied Sunny Jim. “ What arc you doing, 
if it’s not a rude question ? ” he went on, “ I’m 
trying to work a very big Magic! ” said the 
Medicine Man in a hushed voice, though there 
was no one within hundreds of miles to overhear 
him. “ Really ? ” said Sunny Jim with a feigned 
indifference. “ Oh, yes, indeed,” said the Medi¬ 
cine Man. “ Really? ” said Sunny Jim again, 
in a more indifferent voice than ever. This in¬ 
difference was quite too much for the Medicine 
Man, and he blurted out the whole secret as fast 
as he could go. • “ You see,” he said, “ if you can 
put the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 in the 
other squares, so that they add up to 15 each 
way, it is a very Powerful Magic. It confers 
Great Strength on the Successful.” “ Sounds 
like an Examination Paper,” remarked Sunny 
Jim, “ but I’ll help you if you like. Instead of 


very first mouthful. So that when Sunny 1 Jim 
paddled asvay from the Island in his little dug- 
out canoe, taking the Big Magic with him as a 
Memento of the Occasion, he left a delighted 
Medicine Man eating “ FORCE ’’out of a cocoa- 
nut shell, served with cocoa-nut milk instead of 
the fresh cow’s milk we always have with 
“ FORCE ” here at home. Sunny Jim still has 
the solution of the Big Magic, so that if you can 
work it out by cutting out the numbers on this 
page and sticking them in their right places, you 
can have a sample packet of “FORCE,” just like 
the Medicine Man had, by sending your solution 
to Sunny Jim, e/o A. C. Fincken & Co, 197, 
Great Portland Street, LONDON, W.l. Cut 
out the diagram now. See if you can solve 
it as Sunny Jim did and win for yourself a 
sample packet of Sunny Jim’s famous food. 
Remember that the numbers must total to 15 
whichever way you read the lines—straight 
across, up and down, and diagonally. 


EAST END MISSION 

15,000 Children from homes of poverty In East End 
shims will, this summer, bo given a day’s holiday at 
the seaside or in tho country. 21 - pays for ono child, 
giving him or her, twelve hours' happiness. Between 
500 and 600 of tho most delicate and sickly boys and 
girls will be sent to a holiday homo for a fortnight at 
a cost of 30/- each. Tired-out mothers and old peoplo 
will also bo given a holiday. Stepney is London's most 
over-crowded and poorest borough. Pleaso send generous 
help. Contributions, greatly needed, thankfully nckuow. 
lodged by- tho Bov, E. W. CHUnimiOir, East End 
Mission. Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l 




ffiiuo^tecutes 

Toddleluns Combs 

The ideal comb for children 


For boys and girls who 
are learning to read. 
CHICKS’ OWN Annual 


At all Newsagents, etc . 


3 jG net. 


l^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i|lb. 5/6, 

3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 
Navy, 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/111 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Blankets,’etc.. 
Patterns sent with'pleasure. 

NEARLY 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION, 


E G E R T O 
BURNETT'S 
N.C, DEPT. 




WELLINGTON 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Lcft-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, or money for Country 
Holidays for poor children, are urgently needed to 
help the “ poor ” passing through our hands. Any¬ 
thing will be gratefully received by 
■ LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary, 

Iloxton Market Christian Mission. N.l. 

President — Walter Scoles, Esq. wrraawni 


CUT THIS OUT 


CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. 


VALUE 3d. 


Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d, stamp! 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119. Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4 /-. 
cr with 5 coupons only 2/9. Bo Luxe Model, 2/» extra 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

‘ September 20 , 1930 1 N Every Thursday, 2 d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere, in the world, for 
14s 6 d a year. (Canada 1 4s)* 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Geographical Shuffle 

THE groups of letters below 
x contain the names of three 
English cities, each of nine letters. 
Three letters from each are 
included in each of the groups, 
and these letters.have been.taken 
as they stand and then rearranged. 

For example, supposing one of 
the words to be NEWCASTLE, 
the letters NEW, CAS, and TLE 
would appear together but not in 
that sequence. 

ILE YUR LAS 
B IS R E T * S E C 
DEL IFF SHE 

Answer next week 

Bo You Live at CalStor ? 

This is simply a slightly-changed 
spelling of Castra, the Latin 
word for a camp, and no doubt in 
Roman days there was a Roman 
camp at the place where this town 
now stands. 

Ici On Parle Frangals 
BIT 



La roulotto L<j captil La carta 

Les boh£ miens habitent la roulotte. 
Le pauvre captif est lid it l’arbre. 
Cette carte est le sept de carreau. 

Beware of the Berries 
A utumn is the time of berries, 
x when there is danger in the 
hedgerow. 

When walking along the country 
lanes or through the woods it is as 
well to remember that to experi¬ 
ment is dangerous, for many of 
the luscious-looking berries are 
poisonous. We are all familiar 
with blackberries and know that 
no harm can come from eating 
them in moderation, but unless 
we are experts the safe rule is to 
leave all other berries for the 
birds, which will know how to 
dispose of them. 

A Drawing Dcvieo 

This is a picture of a device by 
’ which anyone endowed with a 
little, mechanical ingenuity but 
Tacking a knowledge of perspective 

'IK 



jmay make fairly correct drawings 
of buildings and landscapes. 

! Make out of cardboard the four 
’sides of a box the shape of an 
’elongated pyramid with the apex 
;cut off. , Fit a light wooden frame 
’at the larger end. Mark off eight 


spaces on eacli of the four sides 
of the frame and join the divisions 
by dark threads running from 
side to side of (he frame, so tfiat 
the space is divided into 64 
squares. (A very thin coat of 
glue will hold the threads in place.) 

Close the smaller end of the 
pyramid with a square piece of 
cardboard with a round hole in 
the middle, and into this hole fit a 
short cardboard tube. 

Finally, on your drawing paper 
rule faint pencil lines so as to 
have 64 equal squares (not neces¬ 
sarily the same size as the squares 
made by the threads). Looking 
through your pyramid at the 
view to be drawn, it will appear 
to be divided into 64 squares, 
which you will proceed to transfer 
to the corresponding squares on 
your drawing paper. 

A Baker’s Duzzen Uv Wize Sawz 

'piiEM ez wants must choose. 

Them ez hez must lose. 

Them ez knows won’t blab. 

'Them ez guesses will gab. 

Them ez borrows sorrows. 

Them ez lends spends. 

Them ez gives lives. 

Them ez keeps dark is deep. 

Them ez kin earn kin keep. 

Them ez aims hits.. 

Them ez hez gits. 

Them ez waits win 

Them ez will kin. 

Edward Rowland Sill 


Other Worlds Next Week 

J N the morning the planets J tipi ter 
and Mars 
are in the 
South-East, 
in the evening 
Ve 11 us and 
Saturn’ are in 
the South- 
Wcst. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as il may he seen looking 
South at 6 p.nr. on Thursday, 
September 25 . 

What Town Is This ? 

1 234 56 7 8 9 to 11 



1 I I I 1 1 I I I 1.1 I 


T\/r y 11 , 9,1 in a wheel must be ; 

My 7 , 6 , 5 , 3 ’s a bill of fare ; 
My 4, 2 , 8 , 10’s part of a tree; 
My whole’s renowned for its 

balmy-air. Answer next week 


LAST WEEK’S 
What Am I P 
Leopard 
A Zig-Zag Puzzle 
CoraClcs 
m A r t i A n s 
t 11 M b 1 e R s 
o P e n i N g s 
Act u Ate.d 
i N v e n T o r 
mountain 
g L a d s 0 m e 
A 1 i g N i 11 g 


ANSWERS 
Target Puzzle 

n twice, 

27 twice, 24 


Word Square 
LOYAL 
ERA 
A R S 
A R R A S 
LASSO 


O P 
YE 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

there are 45 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
x puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among 
the c ues which appear below The answer will be given next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Place of worship. 6 . Helps. 13. Compass 
point.* i4. Rapture. 1G. Preposition. 18. One who introduces 
strangers. 19. For example.* 20. Born. 22. Huge. 24. Not right. 
2G. A valuable bean. 27. A nobleman. 28. Russia’s late ruler. 
29. Coniferous tree. 30. A cereal plant. 31, Interjection expressive 
of doubt. 32. One. who takes a side. 33. First person singular. 

34, A military commander. 37. A fruit. 39. A rare metal. 40. Used 
as a test for acids. 

Reading Down. 2. Third person singular. 3. Customary. 
4. A state of repose. 5. Parts of the feet. 6 . For example. 7. Let 
it remain. 8 . To sink in the middle. 9. Exists. 10. A council.of 
ecclesiastics. 11. Clipped. 12. Ardently. 15. A line made by folding. 
17. A kind of salver. 21. A Derbyshire village of plague heroes. 
23. Upright. 25. A rutile. 26. The thin transparent part of the 
blood. 28. You. 29. American coin. 31. A high priest of Israel. 

35. Heraldic term for gold. 36. New Mexico.* 38. Trade Union.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Quite Likely 

'JYtn maid was being reproved 
for work improperly done. 

“ There is a spider web in the 
hall,” said the mistress. “ To 
what do you attribute that ? ” 

“ Must be a spider, mum,” was 
tile innocent reply. 

Nothing 

Uncle was testing his small 
nephew’s knowledge. 

“ Jack,” lie asked, “ what does 
ABC spell ? ” 

“ Nothing,” was the reply. 

“ What does L M N spell ? ”, 
was Uncle’s next question. 

“ Nothing,” was Jack’s answer. 
Jack’s smaller sister, who had 
been an interested listener, then 
spoke. 

“ It seems to me that there are 
lots of ways of spelling nothing,” 
she said. 

A Sad Reminder 



the sunset was red 

And the Lobster looked blue, 
So the Starfish inquired . 

“ What’s the matter with you ? ” 

“To forget,” sighed the other, 

“ 1 find I’m unable 
That a lobster’s red, too, 

When it’s cooked for the table 1 ” 

Thrift 

Qustomer : What are you 
charging for eggs ? 

Grocer.- Twopence eacli for 
those. A penny each for cracked 
ones. 

Customer: Please crack me 
half-a-dozen. 

A Railway Game 

Passenger Number One was fond 
of fresh air and so he opened 
the railway-carriage, window. 

Passenger Number Two was not 
fond of too much fresh air and so 
lie closed it again. 

Presently No 1 opened the 
window once more. 

No 2 was indignant. “ What 
is the game ? ” he demanded 
angrily. 

“ Draughts,” was the quiet 
reply. “ Your move next.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 
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Jessica’s Sixpence 


„ T 


’’here's that poor old 
man again down in tlic 
street,” said Jessica’s mother. 
“ Here’s a penny. Run down 
and givchim this penny, dear.” 

Jessica took the penny and 
ran downstairs into the street. 

“ Here’s a penny for. you, 
poor old man,” she said to an 
old man who was hurrying 
past the house. He took no 
notice and strode on down 
the street. 

“ Here's a penny for you,” 
repeated Jessica, running after 
him. “ Mummy said you 
were to have it.” 

The man stopped at that. 
He looked surprised, and then 
laughed. 

" Oh, she did, did she ? ” 
he said. " Thank you very 
much. It’s very curious, for, 
now I remember it, my grand¬ 


father this morning told me 
to give you tins.” And lie 
laughed again. 



She saw a new sixpence 

Jessica looked at what lie 
had slipped into her hand. It 
was a shining new Sixpence 1 
She was so excited that she 
did not notice a ’ shabbily- 
dressed figure that shuttled 


past as she ran into the house. 

" Oh, Mummy, look what 
that old man gave me,” she 
cried. 

" What do you mean 
dear ? ” asked her mother. 
" That old man didn’t give 
you sixpence ? ” And she 
pointed out of the window at 
the ragged figure now dis¬ 
appearing down the street. 

" Oh, no, not that one, 
quite a different one. And lie 
said his grandfather had told 
him to give it me.” . 

“ You arc a silly billy ! ” 
cried Jessica’s mother, laugh¬ 
ing. " You have given the 
penny to the wrong man.” 

The next day Jessica went 
to tea with her six-year-old 
Cousin Ronnie, and soon 
Ronnie had heard all about 
her new sixpence. 


He did not say much during 
tea, but when lie got down 
from the table he went 
straight to his money-box and 
took out a penny. Then he ran 
to the window and looked out. 

“ Back in a minute,” lie 
said as he ran downstairs. 

Jessica went to the window 
to watch. She. saw Rpnnic 
stop a shabbily-dressed old 
man. She saw the man put 
out his hand and then hurry 
off down the road. 

Ronnie went slowly bade to. 
the nursery. 

“ What did lie give you ? ” 
asked Jessica. * 

“ Nothing,” ■ said Ronnie ; 
" and he took my penny.” 

His voice ended in a wail.' 

“ You silly billy ! ” Jessica 
cried. “ You must have given 
it to the wrong man 1 ” 



Disordered child 
suffers agony 

No more headaches and 
sickness 


Save your child from splitting head¬ 
ache and prostrating sickness. If the 
tongue is coated and breath unpleasant, 
it is a sure sign the stomach, liver, and. 
intestinal tract are clogged with waste. 
Simply give a dose of “ California Syrup 
of Figs,” and shortly after all the poisons, 
fermented waste and undigested food 
will be gently moved without griping, 
leaving the system clean and sweet, 
and the child bright and strong, 

“ California Syrup of Figs ” suits 
a child's system better than any other 
opening medicine and they love its 
delicious taste. 

Ask your chemist for " California 
Syrup of Figs,” 1/3 and 2/6 a bottle 
(full directions on label). Emphasise 
" California," ancl no mistake will bo 
made. - 



DdY 


When you awake does 
your throat feel constricted 
or parched? That is a 
sign of "morning mouth." 
An "Allenburys" Pastille 
sucked immediately on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The juice of fresh ripe 
black currants, together with 
pure glycerine, make them 
so delightfully refreshing. 




Glycerinel T%’i\ CJTTT ? WC? 

JjlxhCurrent I X 

8d. and t/3 per box from chemists 
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